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GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
— ey pd and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= 3. that his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make 1 inch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions. 14 per cent; 
12insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
pr cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent: 12 insertions, 

per cent ; 24 insertions, 33% per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per ‘cent; 9insertions. 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 a cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, r cent: 12 wags x 40 te 
cent; 24 insert vthag 50 per cent. A. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With T The American Bee Journal, W'y (#2) § 








3) 
My (dQ 1% 
“- The Sentenper’ 8 aennidine ado) 175 
“ The Bee-Kecper’s Guide ( x) 140 
* The Kanses Kee-Keeper ato 175 
“ The New England Apiarian ( 7%) 150 
“* The American Spseet wy iat (} Ou) 175 
“ All of the above Journals . ‘Sinica on ae ee 
With American Agriculturist (#1 50).......... 2 25 
British Bee Journal ‘(S,. Beerere 2 25 
** Prairie Farmer kas 2 7 
** Rural New Yorker 2 SS RAEN PONE 6 00 
“ Scientific American BR  6s5-ctex 3 0 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottane Ganadierdl 00) 1 75 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (J 50)......... 2 2 
“ Surday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 


[Above rates include all portage.) 




















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Hany Htalian & Cyprian Queens 


ported and home-bred; nucici and full colo- 
He "io quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United Stutes. I make a 
aa of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
ont for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Rees, &c. ddreass 
1tfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


| _ SECTIONS — 


To nail, or dovetailed, 44x44 sas .. $4 50 
Other sizes, larger, ti: 6x6.. wig eran Ione T 
HIVES MADE ‘70 ORDE R. 

Send for Price List. P. NEWTON & CO., 
5-7-94 ms isiect N. Y. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL. See ae tx > aameaeet in another column. 
Shtfd 


Golden Italians! 


Colonies, nuclei, and queens, cheap. For terms, 
address AUGHN, 
btfd. Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 





yam 3-5 7 9d ig 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 33c per Ib. cash, or 35¢c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, = i per ib., or 48c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medi na, Ohio. 

P. S.—Uniess you put your name on the boz, and 
- how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 

a Bo for mistakes. It will not pay as a ven- 
we thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 





ei COLONIES, NUCLEI AND QUEENS, - 

¢ 8) For iacmea * 

s.c.McLEAN, nS 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


PEA-VINE CLOVER SEED. 


We have on hand, ready for immediate shipment, 
about 20 bushels of pea-vine clover seed, Price 
$8.00 per bushel; $4.50 per % bushel; $2.50 per peck, 
or 20 cents pcr lb.; 18 c. per lb. additional, by mail. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


BARNES’ i Oe MACHINERY. 


Read what J. 1. Parenr, of 








Cusriton, N. Y., says—*‘ We 
S cut with one of your mbined 
——= Machines last winter 60 chat! 
i hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
E racks, 300 broad frames, 2,000 
@ honev boxes and a greut dea! 
of other work, This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., ¢’ make and we 
expect to do it all with this 
Saw, It will do all = say it 
rill, Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W.F. & JOHN 
ARNES, No. 68 Kuby street, Rockfurd, HL 





When more convenient, orders for we Foot- 
Power Muchinery may be sent to me, - 1. Roor. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 

925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION. 


We have bought a large stock of choice yellow 
beeswax, and can turuish Dunham Comb Fdn. for 
brood comb, cut to any size, for 48¢, per lb. Extra 
thin and brigbt yellow fdn. for sections, at 55c. per 
Ib. We will guarantee our fdn. to be made of pure 
beeswax,and not to sag. Wiil pay 30c. per Ib tor 
yellow wax, or will work it up for 10c. per lb, Tv in- 
duce our customers to order fdn. early in season, we 
will sllow 8% discount on all orders received betore 
the first of March. —s OW haLwes. to 


E 
7-9 1ld Coopers iite, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


I raise pure Italian bees for sale. 














Dollar queens in May, - - - - $1.50 
* June, oo a ae . 1.25 
90 _ after June, - - - 1.0 


Tested queens, double the above prices. 


Bees per % Ib., same prices as dollar queens. For 
discounts on large Orders, see my circular. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. | do 
not know that | bave any dissatistied customers; but 
if there are any such, and they will write me in re- 
gard to the matter, | will do the best that I can to 
render satisfaction. 

5tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P, O. Box 1131. 
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TERMS: $1. 00. PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
2 Copies eg! 90; — $2. 7; eae $4.00; :| Established in “1878. fos a ate. a ome postpetd, =e 
i0or more, 75 cts, eac. ngle Num and Canadas. To all other ¢ 

5 cts. Additions to clubs may be mad PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY { was of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 


arextra. To all countries NoT of 
ot ciuh vanes. Anepoare 4B be seat I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. [Br yers Fsss pre alcountel 











NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY.| “ Why, is that honey all sold?” 

ata ae | “No,” was the reply; “it doesn’t seem to sell so 
niirchr Wins | well as it did.”’ 

SELLING HONEY. | Just then my eye caught sight of it; the pails were 
. Ha stacked up on the floor, at one end of the counter, 
a ey Poe by see tansnanedh hi Each time when the floor had been sprinkled, pre- 
_—, fully as important aservice as he who teaches paratory to sweeping, a fewdrops of water had been 
accidentally thrown upon the pails, the dust had 


them how to secure large crops. I know that the i 
‘ 4 been allowed to accumulate upon them, and I didn’t 
subject ae m worn threadbare; but I do think wonder that “ honey didn’t sell as well as it did.” 


t 
hat bee-keepers neglect that best of markets, the Now, had I “spoken my mind,” [ should have said, 


home market; or, if they do attempt its develop- | ,, My dear sir, have you kept grocery as long as you 
ment, they go atitin a “half-hearted ’’ manner. Aft- nave, and sak yot learned te goods must be kept 
er having induced some grocer to buy their honey, 
or to sell it on commission, many bee-keepers seem i i ete sn At ne pes 
to think that their responsibility is at an end; if them as you pang But I have learned that it is best 
they have effected a sale, their thoughts are apt to net te find fault in such cases, so I simply said: 
flow something like this: “ These labels are becoming soiled; when I come 
tor we sey sg hdeagptiacangedasce lc onkigd again, [think I had better bring some new ones, 
: on’t know what success he will have in and relabel them.” 
selling it, but that is his lookout, not mine.” He looked at the pails musingly, and finally said: 
Never was there made a greater mistake. Busi- “They do look a little soiled, that’s so; we were 
hess transactions are seldom long continued be-| crowded for room, and I didn’t know where else to 
tween two parties, unless there is satisfaction at | put them.” : 
both ends; and I tell you that these grocers who| ‘The next week I called with the new labels, and 
have never handled much honey need some looking | asked for a damp cloth with which to clean off the 
after, or there will be some dissatisfaction. Let me dust, and a clerk was directed to get a dish of water 
illustrate. I once left four dozen pint and quart | and a cloth, and to help me. While the clerk washed 
pails of honey with a grocer, to be sold on commis- | up the pails, and I stuck on the new labels, we had 
sion. The pails were bright and shining, and the | quite a chat; and I improved the opportunity by 
labels neat and clean. When I called, two weeks | giving him the best instructions that I could in re- 
later, about one-third of the honey had been sold, | gard to the care and sale of honey. When the work 
and every thing appeared to be passing off satisfac- | was finished, and the pails neatly arranged on a 
torily. A month passed, and I called again. Not | shelf nearthe door, the proprietor came forward 
seeing the honey, I said; and said: 








as 











ters 
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“ Well, they do look better, that is a fact, and we 
will try to keep them up off the floor after this. We 
are going to have some more shelves put upina 
few days, and then we can put them up again where 
customers can see them.”’ 

Now was an opportunity to say something, and I 
improved it. There isn’t room to tell one-quarter 
what I said, but [commenced something like this: 

‘Yes, that’s the point; honey is not a staple; 
people don’t come here regularly to buy it, as they 
do sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, flour, ete. They sel- 
dom buy honey until they see it, hence it should be 
kept in sight.” 

Need I say that the next time I called, ** honey had 
taken a new start ’’? 

It requires considerable tact, as well as patience 
and perseverence, to educate some of these grocery- 
men. It will not answer to talk to them as though 
they knew nothing, while you knew every thing. 
They should be treated with respect; but tact should 
be exercised, and no opportunity of *“ educating”’ 
them should be allowed to slip by unimproved. 
Take pains to convince them that you are telling 
them the truth, and thus furnish them with argu- 
ments with which to meet the objections and ques- 
tions of customers. 

Another point requires attention, and that is, 
honey should be put up in such shape that it will 
give the dealer no annoyance or trouble. Nothing 
will turn a groceryman against the business quicker 
than will dauby, sticky, leaky packages, or to be | 
obliged to dip out extracted honey into the pails | 
and pitchers of customers. Every retailer of comb | 
honey should be furnished with a case having at | 
least one glass side, and a door or cover that will | 
shut close enough to exclude dust and insects. The ; 
Sturwold case is an excellent idea. Extracted honey 
should always be put up in the packages in which it 
is to be sold, In fact, every thing should be soar-, 
ranged that the dealer has simply to hand out a 
package of honey, and drop the “ change” into the 
money-drawer. 

Please allow me to give another illustration. Hav- 
ing occasion, the past winter, to visit a town in 
which I had never sold any honey, I put a dozen and 
ahaif pint and quart pails of candied buckwheat 
honey into a valise, and took it with me. Upon my 
arrival I entered the principal store, and inquired 
for the proprietor. To my question, if I couid be 
allowed to show him some honey, he asked if it was 
comb honey. Upon being told that it was extract- 
ed, he gave a short * No, I don’t want any more of 
that nuisance in the store,’ turned upon his heel, 
and left me. Had I taken the offense, and left the 
store, that would have ended the matter; but I 
quietly waited for his indignation to subside, after 
which he came around where I was sitting by the 
stove, and said: 

“T'li tell you, my dear sir, why I spoke as I did, 
About two years ago last fall we bought a large tin 
can of extracted honey. There was a molasses gate 
at the bottom to draw off the honey. At fiyst all 
went pretty well, and we thought we had a clear 
thing; but the honey soon began to candy, and 
wouldn’t run, and we had to dip it out like hasty 
pudding, and then shovel it out like lard. After a 
while we melted it up; but, not having things ar- 
ranged for that business, it was quite a task; and 
when it candied again we melted it up and run it in- 
to jugs and pitchers and goblets and I don’t know 





| 





what all. Ihave a jugful up at the house now. We 


have sold some of the pitchers and glasses filled with 
honey, but it doesn’t seem to ‘take’ very well, and 
we have quite a lot of it yet on hand.” Here he 
brought me a goblet filled with candied honey, hay- 
ing a circular piece of writing paper laid upon the 
surface of the honey, and thickly covered with dust. 

*T tell you, I have had more trouble and bother 
with that honey than it was worth; yes, twice over.” 

Having thus “ freed his mind,’’ he gave me a look 
that plainly said, ‘‘ There, now, what can you Say to 
that?” I said, **My honey is in such shape that, 
even if you should not sell it, it will cause you no 
trouble; but, after the experience that you have 
had, it would be follyinme toask you to buy it; 
but if you can spare the time, I wish that you would 


look at it.” 

Oh, yes! if it would please me, he would look at it. 
When he saw what shape it was in, how it was put 
up, read the labels, and listened to my “‘story,’’ it 
was plain to be seen that he was pleased. The clerks 
gathered around and expressed their ideas. They 
didn’t know whether it would sell in that shape or 
not; it seemed as though it might; but if it didn’t, it 
would give them notrouble, etc. Well, to cut the 
story short, permission was finally given to leave the 
honey to be sold on commission, which I did, leaving 
an invoice bill. In a week I wrote the firm as fol- 
lows: “IT ameoming your way next week; shal! I 
bring you any more honey?”’ 

They replied, ** Honey is all sold. Bring about as 
much as you brought before.”’ 

When I called again, the proprietor was in a mood 
to talk; but it wasin a different “strain.” He had 
never been so surprised as he was to see how that 
honey sold; it seemed to “‘take”’ right off, and gave 
them no trouble whatever. We had a long chat, 
and I gave him the best advice that I could in regard 
to selling honey. Ina few days I called again at the 
store, when one of the clerks said: 

**Did you bring us some more honey to-day, Mr. 
Hutchinson?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “that last that you brought is 
all gone.”’ 

I went home wich anorder for nearly all the honey 
that I had. 

Of nearly every store in which my honey has found 
sale, I could tell a “story,” but the two that I have 
given will serve to “point a moral.” 

PROPOLIS AND SECTIONS. 

I can only repeat what I saidin my former article, 
that all parts of my hives and fixtures, when they 
are smooth, and touch nothing, remain free from 
propolis, ** varnish,”’ or ** bee-glue.”” We never have 
to scrape the top or bottom bars of our sections, for 
they are always clean. Had I known, last season, 
when Ernest was here, that this subject was going 
to be discussed, I should have called his attention to 
the matter, and shown him that, except where two 
surfaces met, every thing smooth remained ev- 
tirely free from propolis. You also speak of putting 
sections upon the table after the bees have traveled 
over the woodwork, and varnished it. I was not 
aware that the woodwork was placed upon the table. 
Yes, with the Heddon case we can use only individ- 
ual separators; but has it not been repeatedly 
proved, that we can dispense with separators? I 
use no separators, yet my honey was shipped by 
freight to the State fair at Detroit, received the first 
premiums in competition with separatored honey, 
was shipped home by freight, then carried 12 miles 
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in a lumber wagon to our county fair, where it found 
a purchaser. Nota comb was broken. You think 
the Heddon honey-board too much machinery. Is it 
apy more machinery than the perforated zinc honey- 
boards, or than separators? It is placed in position 
at the opening of the honey-harvest, and is not usu- 
ally again disturbed until the season is over, while 
wide frames containing two tiers of sections, or side 
storing, require almost constant manipulation. 
You say, after we once decide upon the proper width 
for sections, you can see no great advantage in hav- 
ing different widths. True; but have we yet decided 
upon the proper width? The majority of sections 
in use are probably nearly two inches wide; but 
there now seems to be quite a disposition to use 
narrower sections, and to dispense with separators, 
With the Heddon case this is an easy matter; but 
with wide frames they (the frames) must be cut 
down, or else new ones made, and then, if the charge 
is not satisfactory, and another change is desired, 
these frames must be thrown away or remodeled. 
You say that, with the combined crate, you can have 
any width by replacing the bottom-bars with such a 
width as is desirable. With the Heddon case there 
isno such annoyance. Last season I used sections 
111-16 inchesin width; and this season I shall change 
to 1%; but it necessitates no change in my fixtures. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., April 2, 1884. 

Friend H., I did not know that it had been 
repeatedly proven that we can dispense with 
separators. Judging from the tons of tin 
we are constantly cutting up into separators, 
and much of it for old honey-producers, I 
should say that it was proven that there are 
many men of many minds on this as well as 
other questions, although 1 should be very 
glad indeed to have it demonstrated that we 
can dispense with separators. Very likely 
lleddon’s honey-board is no more machinery 
than the perforated zine honey-board ; but 
it is a great deal thicker, and therefore 
pushes the sections so much further from 
the breod-nest. It seems to me I should 
prefer to have the sections as close to the 
brood-nest as possible. The L. hive has 
taken the place of all other hives, principal- 
ly because of this very feature, if l am cor- 
rect. Now, when we use an L., frame to get 
our surplus boxes close to the brood-frame, 
why should we putin a wooden honey- board 
and two bee-spaces besides, to push the 
boxes away off again? I once started to 
make @ hive expressly arranged so as to 
have the sections lie right against the brood- 
combs, having a very thin top - bar to 
the brood-frame, in order to get them still 
closer. Although there are many obstacles 
In the way of doing this, I still think the ob- 
ject a desirable one.*—In regard to the zinc 
honey-boards, I do not think I should use 
them in getting comb honey, as we have 
never had brood enough in the sections todo 
any harm. With narrow sections and no 
separators, there might be more of a ten- 
dency for the queen to go up into the sec- 
tions. IL grant that, with the Heddon sec- 
tions, you ean have sections of different 
Widths easier than with our arrangement. 





* The article on page 306, from friend Doolittle, was received 
after the above was in print. You will notice that his experi- 
“ice corroborates what I have said. 





HIVES AND CASES, ONCE MORE. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO BROAD SHALLOW 
FRAMES CONTRASTED WITH NARROW OR TALL 
HIVES, COMPARATIVELY. 


Wi DITOR GLEANINGS:— While making no 
Bu be) claims in this bebalf, 1 have been a bee-keeper 
——~ much longer than Mr. Heddon; and although 
never a specialist, I have kept as many as 100 colo- 
nies; and when a boy, before movable frames were 
invented, I took from chambered box hives as high 
as 1400 lbs. of box honey in one year. I bave seen or 
used almost all kinds of hives, and have made many 
experiments, and at great cost; and [ will frankly 
say, that the moment I am satisfied that there is a 
better hive and case than the ones 1 have, I shall 
adopt them. S 

Let us go back to first principles a moment. lL 
have always claimed for the L. hive and frame, as 
its prime point of excellence, the large surface 
above the brood-frames for surplus honey. Like 
Mr. Heddon, | have never succeeded with side-stor- 
ing in the brocd-chamber. I have had wide frames 
filled with new white comb, and with fdn. also, re- 
main empty all the season in hives that were filled 
above. Now, we can not question Mr. Doolittle’s 
success with that system as an adjunct; yet while 
he has succeeded admirably, I believe it to be more 
because of his splendid manipulation, and more par- 
ticularly to his securing the force to do the work at 
the right time, than to his hive and plan of side stor- 
ing. I think he, expert as he is, and a master, has 
never equaled, with the Gallup frame, such results 
as have been secured with the Langstroth. 

We believe, many of us, that he could produce 
larger results with the L. frame. If it were to be a 
question, however, as between an L. hive 114 x 18% 
inside, and a Gallup hive, I should choose the latter 
as the safer and more convenient. Surrendering 
the vital point of superiority so long claimed for the 
shallow frame by narrowing the hive, would have 
sounded very strangely six years ago, and it does 
now to me. No one can question Mr. Heddon’s suc- 
cess with it. He could succeed with any hive. Nor 
can we question his preference for it. It is true, l 
have not used it, but I have observed its workings in 
another apiary. I do not agree with him, that tier- 
ing up is essential to success in any system, not if 
he means throughout the apiary. I notice that Mr. 
Doolittle, in his letter on page 93, touches upon this. 
Now, I do believe tiering up to be essential to the 
highest success with some colonies. A few yearsago 
I thought the only sure way to bring bees right up 
into sections was to use the deep wide frames, or 
litt up brood between them. Put on in the center, 
and limiting the number to the strength of the hive, 
with division-boards, I never failed. Now, while, as 
a general thing, Ithink I can do as well by just at 
the right time circumscribing the brood-chamber to 
8 frames, and forcing into cases, still I find some col- 
onies will do better with the deep wide frames than 
in cases, and I use some of them every year. I have 
found the cases more convenient, and the honey 
more evenly built, than in wide frames. With the 
latter are used, of course, hanging separators,which 
are of wood. I have never found the least objection 
on account of the outside sections being over dum- 
mies, and there is a slight air-chamber between the 
ease and outer hive. 

It certainly is a mistake to suppose, that in cool 
nights, when the thermometer runs down to near 32 
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degrees, that heat is not lost through a thin wall of 
3; in., or to assume that that is not a loss. Why! if 
not well covered, work above is often stopped. Hay- 
ing the cases well protected by good quilts we know 
to be a great advantage in cool nights and during 
cold rainy weather. But, one important point Mg. 
Heddon does not touch upon, and that is, to have 
the room for expansion below, to get the forces 
ready for the honey-flow. It is difficult to believe, 
that as powerful a force can be developed and held 
without swarming in an eight as in a ten frame 
hive. Possibly as great an aggregate result in honey 
from a given number of say 25 original colonies 
might be obtained by increasing stocks and with- 
drawing brood, but I doubt it; for I think it is true, 
that 50,000 workers at the honey-flow will store more 
in one hive that the same number in two hives. 
Concentrated force counts. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 21, 1884. 


or oo 





A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO ARTIFI- | 
CIAL FERTILIZATION. | 


SOMETHING ALMOST TOO WONDERFUL TO BE TRUE. 





er since 1872, and for the past eight years 

have made bee culture my exclusive business; 
and although I have been fully alive to all the many 
new ideas and improvementsin the art, yet in no 
one particular direction have I given more thought 
and experiment than in that of controlling the fer- 
tilization of queens. I persisted in the belief that 
this could be done insome way; but my experiments 
in that direction invariably resulted in failure, and 
I had begun to look upon the occasional articles in 
the journals, on the subject of fertilization in con- 
finement, wich disgust, and upon their authors with 
pity; and but for an accidental circumstance, I 
should have continued to look upon a solution of 
this theory just as unlikely as that of perpetual mo- 
tion. 

In September, 1882, I removed some queen-cells 
from a queenless colony, with a view of placing 
them in nuclei; but in trying to separate two that 
were built close together, I accidentally cut into 


Wye: st GLEANINGS:—I have been a bee-keep- | 


the larva at the base. As it wasa finecell, I thought 
I would try to save it,as I had often done before, 
by so placing it in the comb as to perfectly close the 
rupture; and asthe place selected for it was ina 
small patch of drone comb containing unsealed lar- 
vie, this was not difficult, as the drone larve in the 
broken cells assisted in forming a cement that did 
the job nicely. 

Some days afterward the cell hatched, and the next 
day — about 18 hours after—J saw the young queen 
deposit eggs! Icould hardly believe my own eyes; 
but the indisputable facts were before me. In vain 
I looked for a satisfactory solution to the phenome- 
non; but as 1 was positive I had made no mistake 
in my reckoning, I had no alternative but to accept 
the old, but none the more satisfactory one, that it 
was a ** freak of nature,” or, as is a more common 
term in bee culture,a “sport.” Could it be possible 
that the embryo queen could have become fertilized 
while yet in the larval state by having come in con- 
tact with the larve of the drone, and remaining 
sealed with it during this period? It did not look 
very reasonable, certainly, but yet was it any more 





unreasonable than any other theory by which it 
could be explained? 

Tbe circumstance which at first seemed such a 
puzzle continued so to occupy my mind during the 
winter, that, notwithstanding my doubts, I deter. 
mined to prove either the truth or falsity of the 
theory at my first opportunity, and so end the mat- 
ter. Accordingly on the 20th of May, 1882, when 
swarming had fairly commenced,I performed the 
operation on three queen-cells, varying in age from 
four to seven days from the egg, inoculating them 
with drone larve of about the same age, and await- 
ed results, which were such as to fully meet my 
most sanguine expectations. One fertilized in the 
natural way; One missing soon after hatching; and 
the third laying after she had been but 17 hours from 
the cell! This was enough, however, to prove that 
the thing could be done, and I was more than satis- 
fied with the experiment. 

Of course, this was followed by persistent experi- 
menting during the entire season, and with extreme- 
ly satisfactory results. I will simply say, that I 
have now in my apiary 53 laying queens, not one of 
which has ever been out of the hive. These queens are 
in every respect first-class; and although they re- 
main in the cell about two days longer than the usu- 
al time (they hatch in about 18 days from the egg), 
they have commenced laying at from 15 to 29 hours 
after leaving the cell. There is no way of distin- 
guishing their progeny from that of queens mated 
in the natural way, and they in every instance take 
the characteristics of the parents as faithfully. I 
sent four of these queens to as many of my bee- 
keeping friends, with a request that they test them 
carefully, and report to me; andin no case has any 
peculiarity in the queens themselves, or of their 
progeny, been observable. 

I have no doubt but this statement will be received 
by many scientific bee-keepers with severe criticism, 
and perhaps more likely with scorn, even; but if 
there are any who preferto accept theory rather 
than actual results, of course they have the priv- 
ilege of enjoying their wisdom. For my part, I shall 
accept the practical, especially where it combines 
such numerous and valuable advantages over the 
theoretical. 

In conclusion I will say, that I have never reared 
queens to any extent for sale, nor do I intend to do 
80; but as I expect to continue my experiments still 
further the coming season, I will send a limited 
number of fertilized queen-cells free of charge to 
such among our prominent bee-keepers as will sig- 
nify their desire to receive them, and who will give 
them a fair and thorough test, together with a full 
report of the result for publication. B. F. LEE. 


South Oxford, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1884. 


Our friends will notice that this paper has 
been with us some months. At the first 
reading I had about as much faith in it as / 
should have had, had our friend claimed 
broadly that he had discovered perpetual 
motion. I confess that 1 feel something the 
same way in regard to it now; but when he 
tells us he has 53 queens fertilized by this 

rocess, that have never been outside of the 

ive, we are obliged to conclude that we do 
not know very much about these things 
after all, especially if it should transpire that 
this idea can really be put in practice by any 
one. I think I published an editorial a year 
or two ago about seeing a queen of but 4 
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few hours old go through the motion of egg- 
laying. Of course, no eges remained in the 
cells after she withdrew her body. I do not 
see any difliculty in trying the above, unless 
it is in inducing the bees to accept and rear 
queen larve that has been thus ‘tinkered” 
with. If Il understand friend L., all that is 
necessary is to scoop out some of the milky 
liquid food from drone larvze, and put it up- 
on the larvee of the queen, and when she 
hatches she will not require fertilization. As 
a queen ordinarily does not lay until about s 
or 10days on the average, we should be seve- 
ral days ahead, even if she remained 2 days 
jonger in the cell. Will not some of our 





Southern friends report in regard to this im- 
mediately ? You will observe, the matter 
can be tested in say ten days or less during | 
the swarming season. 


rl oo } 


FASTENING FOUNDATION IN FRAMES | 
AND SECTIONS. 


SOME NEW IMPLEMENTS FOR THE PURPOSE. 


§\ FTER making and selling quite a num- 

\ ber of the Kasterday machines de- 
== scribed on p. 418, Vol. XI., we found 
quite a tendency for the tin points to bend 
over. They sometimes also split out of the 
wood. On this account we have thought 
best to have them made entirely of metal, as 
in the cut below, each point being braced 
with a little bit of solder, so as to make 
coming loose an impossibility. 





WIRE-IMBEDDER. 


The machine is made of one single sheet 
of tin, made something like the handle of a 
tea-kettle, only narrower. Where the hand 
grasps it, a sort of ‘‘ boss” is put in to.make 
iteasier to hold by. After the fdn. is laid 
on the wires, as we have several times ex- 
plained heretofore, by arocking motion ofthe 
tool the points are made to press the wire 
down into the wax. Of course, the wax 
must be warm enough so that the wire will 
sink readily. Our friend Oliver Foster sent 
us an implement some little time ago on the 
same plan, only the strip holding the points 
was on @ straight line instead of a curve. 
This does the work nicely, but it needs a 
pretty powerful pressure to sink the points 
allin at once; while with the machine shown 
above, a small girl can do it readily without 
much fatigue. 

Our next implement is a machine devised 
by Mr. Gray, and is an improvement on the 
Clark fastener. It came about in this way : 
One of the friends sent us a machine to 
worked with two treadles, which did the 
work so nicely that I paid some ten or fifteen 
dollars for the privilege of making them for 





sale. Before we got to making them, how- 
ever, Mr. Gray said he thought one treadle 
could be made to do the work, therefore we 
have the machine shown below : 





GRAY’S MACHINE FOR FASTENING FDN. INTO SIC- 
TIONS. 


To understand this you will need to re- 
member that the block A slides in a groove, 
and is drawn back by a coiled spring EK. To 
use it, lay on a section as shown in the cut ; 
put your foot on the treadle until the hard- 
wood block comes down on to the edge of 
the fdn., mashing it firmly into the wood. 
You will observe, that the treadle is made 
of a hard piece of wood, cut out in such a 
way as to form a forked treadle, as it were— 
one piece holding the block that fastens in 
the fdn., and the other piece being pivoted 
so that, when the treadle is moved far 
enough, it strikes the sliding block A. and 
pushes the section and all clear out of the 
machine ; in fact, the sections can be made 
to drop into a basket so as to save the time 
of the operator. This movement of a 
the section out from under the hard-woo 
block has the effect of bringing the fdn. 
straight up, just as we want it; and when 
the machine is adjusted properly, the sec- 
tions will drop into the basket with the strip 
of fdn. hanging straight down, just as we 
want it to get nice comb honey. 

Now, friends, you can have the first-men- 
tioned machine made at any tin-shop by 
showing them this picture ; and any tolera- 
ble carpenter ought to be able to make the 
latter machine in the same way. If I should 
stop right here, and not give prices at which 
we can make them for you, 1 suppose some 
of the brethren would think it a greut deal 
better; and then [ should not be open to the 
charge of using the pages of GLEANINGS as 
an advertising medium for our own wares. 
However, as a great many of you csuld not 
get them made at the prices we can make 
them for you, even if you did get them just 
right, I think I will hazard giving’ prices, 
even at the risk of having it thrown up to 
me that this latter item is only another 
‘** dodge.” The price of the wire - imbedder 
is 15 cts. each; $1.25 for 10; $12.00 per 100. 

The price of Gray’s starter-machine is 75 
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cts. each ; $6.00 for 10; $50.00 per 100. We 
give the prices by the tens and nundreds for 
the benefit of supply-dealers. 
a a itm 
HOW TO MAKE A HOME-MADE WIND- 
MILL. 


FRIEND WHITE GIVES US FULL PARTICULARS AND 
DIAGRAMS. 


HE description which I give below is of a home- 

"a made wind-mill —my own invention and con- 

struction. I use it to run a drag-saw, to saw 

my wood; also to run a buzz-saw for hive-making, a 
grindstone, etc. 














Description is as follows: 

A—Hub of wheel. 

B—Sroulder on spokes, 10 in number 

C—Wings. 

D—Hollow shaft. 

E—Swinging crane. 

F—Bevel ge:rs, 5to 1. 

G—Pipe of wood or iron, around which crane E swings 

H—Small shaft. 

1—Pulley. 

J—Crank. 

K—Lever for gearing and ungearing mill. 

L L—Springs. 

M—Springs attached to corner of wings. 

Figure 1 is a view of the mill as seen when in op- 
eration. A represents the hub of the power-wheel, 
which bas ten spokes, held in their places by a 
wagon-wheel tire resting on shoulders cut in the 
spokes, as seen at B. These spokes extend beyond 
this tire, forming arms to which are hinged the 
wings C. This wheel is held in position by a hollow 
iron sbaft D, resting in bearings on thecrane E. F 
is a bevel gearing, 5tol. Gis a stationary pipe of 
iron or wood, around which the crane E swings, al- 
lowing the mill to adjust itself to the wind, from 
whatever direction it may be blowing. H is a wood- 
en shaft; inserted in its upperend is a short piece 
of hollow iron shaft, having its bearings in the top 
of the pipe G. Iisa drum-wheel running a round 
belt to a grooved pulley on my buzz-saw mandrel. 
A pitman is attached to the crank J, the other end 
toa pendulum that has a roller on its lower end, 
running between two guides. My drag-saw is at- 
tached to this pendulum near its lower end. This 
arrangement works nicely. Kis a lever to throw 
the mill out of gear. L L are wire springs attached 
to another tire having ten holes in it at equal dis- 
tances apart, through which a % iron passes, that 
are attached to the corner of each wing seen at M. 
When the lever K is in the position shown in the 
cut, the springs L are allowed to operate on all of 








the wings, by means of the tire to which they are at. 
tached, turning them in a diagonal position in re. 
gard to the course of the wind. 

To throw this mill out of gear, press the lever K 
down and in against the shaft H. This operation 
draws the wings back straight behind the arms to 
which they are hinged, allowing the wind to pass 
freely through. It has effect by means of a wire and 
chain which pass through the hollow shafts over a 
small pulley between the two gear-wheels (this chain 
has two swivels). Its course, after leaving the hub 
A, is shown in Fig. 2. It can be seen, that the motion 
of this mill is regulated greatly by the giving of the 
springs L. It can be further effected by centrifugal 
force by placing a weight on the lever K. 

This millison a tower 25 feet high. The wings 


| are four feet long, 17 inches wide, and sweep 12 feet. 


| ent kinds. 





I have had considerable experience with wind- 
mills, having built and put in operation three differ- 
Ihave letters patent on one, but none 
pleased me as wellasthis. Windis a cheap source 
of power, and available to most people. It is evi- 
dent, judging by the number of letters I receive 
asking for information in regard to my mill, thata 
good plan for a home-made wind-mill is sought by 
many. So, Mr. Root, if you will suggest any im- 
provements on this mill, they will be gladly received. 

F. C. WHITE. 

Euclid, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, April 14, 1884. 

Thank you, friend White, for the full ex- 
planation you give of your wind-mill. I, 
too, when a boy, made wind-mills, and for 
many rote of my life made them a study ; 
and while the one you describe is very inge- 
pious, and will without doubt work nicely, I 
should be inclined to question a little wheth- 
er very many of our readers could make one 
cheaper than to buy it at a wind-mill facto- 
ry. I see by circulars received that they are 
now offered quite reasonable; and such 
numbers of them are being used in various 
— of the country that manufacturers 
1ave been enabled to give very nice work 
for a comparatively small amount of money. 
Where one has the shop and tools and plen- 
ty of time, however, together with the nec- 
essary mechanical skill, no doubt he could 
make one such as you describe, at quitea 
saving. I notice that you dispense with a 
vane entirely It seems to me there ought 
to be some sort of a weight on the opposite 
side of the tower, to counterbalance the 
weight of the wind-wheel. The great diffi- 
culty in using this wind-mill to run buzz- 
saws is the uneven speed, although one may 

et along with this very well, providing he 

oes not have to employ hired help. In that 
case he might save money by having a stea- 
dy, even, regular speed. Of course, there 1s 
a saving with wind-mills in not being re- 

uired to hire an engineer, or to furnish 

uel; but they seem to be adapted only to 
certain kinds of work. When I used to 
print GLEANINGs by wind power, 1 had my 
press so oeeeet that I could run it bya 
treadle when the wind lulled ; and by prop- 
er mechanism, whenever the wind came up 
to speed it took hold of the press and gave 
me a chance to rest; that is, [ could run the 
mill ahead of the wind whenever the wind 
was too slow. Perhaps such an arrange 
ment might be adapted to a buzz-saw, oF 
other similar work. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


HOW I DECREASED FROM 41 TO 6. 





ry HE charge against the bee-journals, that they 
ry! publish the favorable side of bee-keeping in a 
rather exaggerated form, and that these pub- 
lications are misleading, because the unfavorable 
side is not given, is, [ think, well founded. But the 
fault is not entirely that of the journals; for those 
who fail, seldom report their failures for publica- 
tion. Itis but natural that we are not anxious to 
advertise our want of success. A failure generally 
implies a want of knowledge of the business, or of 
neglect to put that knowledge into practice; and a 
large majority of men are not especially anxious 
that the public should be advised through the papers 
of their ignorance or incompetency. On the other 
band, every novice who meets with some success 
hastens to publish it to the world, and advertise his 
ability in the business; butif he fails next year, as 
is often the case, nothing is published about it. 
Queen-breeders and supply-dealers are also respon- 
sible, to a great extent, for the publication of highly 
colored favorable reports, to the exclusion of the 
unfavorable side, that they may entrap as many as 
possible intothe business, to create a demand for 
their wares, 

A few have reported the unfavorable side of bee- 
keeping, and have been placed under the head of 
* Blasted Hopes.”’ I donot like the heading, and 
now protest against being put underit. You have 
* Reports Encouraging;’’ why not give us ** Reports 
Discouraging,” instead of ** Blasted Hopes”? You 
need not fear having your pages crowded with un- 
favorable reports; for though there may be three 
failures to one of success, you will have a dozen suc- 
cessful reports to one of those who fail, for the rea- 
son that [ have intimated. 

But I proposed to tell how I decreased from 41 to6 
colonies in the season of 1882-'83. In the first place, 
I willsay Lam not a novice—not an A BC scholar 


|__|] 


it may be that is the reason for my want of success). | 


I have used the L. movable-comb hive for 20 years; 
Italian bees for 15 years; have been in the queen 
business; put out my circular with the decep- 
tive statements about Italians gathering large 
quantities of honey from red clover, ete. I 
did it ignorantly then, but know better now. I have 
read such standard books on bee-keeping as Lang- 
stroth’s, Quinby’s, and Cook’s; and I may be ex- 
cused for not having read the A BC book, when I 
State that I have read GLEANINGS from the first 
number to the last, and at one time took two other 
bee-journals. I mention this simply to show that I 
try to keep posted in modern bee-keeping; but I 
liave never made it my entire business, and consider 
inyself only an amateur. I have kept bees for the 
love of them and the love of honey, and have gen- 
erally met with moderate satisfaction, with some 
bad failures, as this report will show. 

Instead of beginning with “ spring count,” without 
Siying any thing about winter losses, as is usual, I 
should begin with fall count as I went into winter 
quarters, In the fall of 1882 I had 41 colonies; in the 
spring following, only six were alive—two very 
weak, How did I doit? I did not raise queens; did 
not extract from the lower story; I did not sell bees 
by the pound; I did not let them starve. They were 
all strong in bees, with an abundance of honey, 
leaving 400 or 500 Ibs. in the hives; did not neglect to 
prepare them for winterin such a manner as I 


thought safe — some in various ways,in single and 
chat? hives, all on their summer stands as usual. 
** How did you lose them then?” Very easy; they 
just died. ** Dysentery?’’ Yes, but I can’t say what 
caused it or what killed them. 

Again, the 6 colonies, the spring of 1883, I built up 
to 12; bought 2 colonies, and made 10 nuclei out of 
them with Holy-Land queens, which were easily 
built up into good colonies, with the quantity of 
combs and honey [ had on hand; went into winter 
quarters with 22; now, April 10,1 have 7 left, with 
the prospect of only 4 getting through. 

Now allow me to show how my account stands in 
due form. Capital invested, Nov. 1, 1882: 


10 chaff hives, at $3.50 each..................06. $ 35 00 
40 two-story hives, at $1.50 each................ 60 00 
41 colonies with bees, combs with honey, a 





ae Gadi ns wc sos heabenesbeasaeee .. 205 00 
Extractor, Knives, bee-hats, ete............... 12 v0 
Ee one arabian ack Rbha aeeeks teks Soeees $ 312 00 
1882-'83, ACCOUNT WITH APIARY. DR. 
To interest on investment, 6%..............665 $ 18 72 
To 2 colonies bees bought............ 2... e0c0ee 8 OU 
TOD ERCP EMRE GUOBOG cc's vos ccie cous sepeccecs 5 00 
rh i a 56. d:an'e wha unncceeed nceenee 1 Ov 
To 35 colonies lost, at €5.00 each............... 175 00 
ist SU iin pack dhadard ens Sone teaens cade 8207 Tz 
1882-83. CR, 
Bay BOG SNe MOCNT LOE TAO, coc iccavccccisercccscas $ 52 5 
By 14 colonies increase, at $5.00 each.......... 70 Ov 
$122 50 

IE Se WROD oe. 6865s ceuear ect eraebs t5 22 
NE 50s 64s pda dade cdevckneencebabadesne $207 72 





Showing a loss of $85.22, without counting time. 

Now, I might make my account out in the usual 
way of Reports Encouraging—see two reports, 
| GLEANINGS, March 1, page 171, by beginning in the 
spring of '83 without any account of capital invest- 
| ed, or winter losses, and show a very different result, 


and that without lying bad, by keeping back a part 


| of the truth; thus, 6 colonies to start with in the 


| spring. 


DR. 
TE) CRONIN. oc i nccesedesde ceceaclesee $ 800 
RN UNO TIMING 5 is a odd ce ede cceccenscecuciés 5 00 
De I S65 54.045 Cee Ses bhi ee ce iten Bete 1 Ww 
$ 14 00 
et I a) whos cua Vuseras et sin cee dence veces 108 50 
Ns sicnsekine APR SPE Rae pepe RO eRe ee $122 50 
CR, 
By O00 The: None y,) Ut U0 2.6. ccc cece tsetse $ 52 50 
By 14 colonies* increase..............e.eeeeeees 70 00 
FRR 050s 0% Salsa a eusaenkicketanss baasawa nee $122 50 


Such a report would certainly be misleading. S. 

Are you really sure the statements in your 
circular, about Italians and red clover, were 
deceptive, after all, friend $8.7? Italians 
do work on red clover, and gather large quan- 
tities of honey from it. The fact that some 
seasons they do not work on red clover 
proves nothing, for the same is true of al- 
most all honey-producing plants. I think 
friend 8. should have avoided a statement so 
unkind and uncharitable. It would seem to 
me evident, from the face of the report, that 
the locality is one where the bees gather 
honey unwholesome for wintering, or, at 
least, very often do. Had he not requested 
his locality as well as name to be omitted, I 
should have been pleased to give them.—It 
has never occurred to me that the expres- 

*A'l are dead, but they must be charged to next year’s ac- 
count. 
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sion ** Blasted THlopes’’ deterred people from 
making reports; and if it is thought best, we 
will change it to‘ Reports Discouraging.”’ 
You might charge me with making it my 
business to defend bee culture, Well, that 
is my business, and I expect it to be so long 
as I live, to defend bee culture against un- 
fair or unjust charges. But, of course, the 
real difficulties and discouragements I want 
to have reported just as truthfully. 


i tt” 
DEATH FROM™ BEE-STINGS, 





IS IT LIABLE TO HAPPEN, AND WHAT CAN BE DONE | 
WHEN SYMPTOMS SEEM DANGEROUS? 





FEW days ago! had a woman helping me in 
my apiary. She got stung once on the left | 
upper eyelid. In ten minutes from the time 

she was stung, she was in most dreadful condition. 
When stung she went into the house and rubbeda 
little soda on the place. I went in after her, and 
found ber lying, seemingly speechless. Her face 
was swelled, and her nose was completely closed, | 
and her throat nearly so. She wasio great pain. I 
at once applied a wet towel to her head, and bathed 
her face and hands in cold water. This gave no re- 
lief. Ihad her bathed in very warm water and ap- | 
plied towels wrung out of hot water and gave her 
about a gill of wine to drink. This gave relief. | 
After continuing for some time she continued very | 
sick until late in the night. Iwill try to give her | 
feelings in her own words. First adead feeling of | 
feet and hands, as if her flesh were asleep, followed | 
by being very sick, and a severe vomiting, and then 
pains all through the whole body. She said her 
very heart pained her, and thi3 brought on palpita- 
tion of the heart, and she did seem to be ina dan- 
gerous condition for about six hours. I would 
state that she had helped me often before in the 
apiary, and I have seen her stung as often as five 
times, and she not leave the hive, and ho harm, ex- 
cept a slight swelling afterward. Now, Mr. Root, as 
we have some doctors among our bee-keepers, can 
they tell us why this one sting came so near killing | 
at this time, when before so little harm? Are we 
all liable tothe same harm? If 80, is not bee-keep- 
ing a little dangerous? I should like to have your 
opinion, and that of some of the doctors too, aud I 
should like to know what to do in such cases. What 
must we give for a bee-sting when symptoms seem 
dangerous? W. W. EDWARDs., 

Abbeville C. H., S. C., March 14, 1884. 

Friend E., although such occasions as you 
mention are of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, there are enough of them to make it 
quite desirable that every bee-keeper should 
know what to do at suchacrisis. I have 
sometimes thought that occasionally a bee 
is found during the height of the honey sea- 
son, having an unusual amount of poison in 
his poison-sac, or, may be, having poison of 
unusual virulence. I have been led to infer 
this, because once in a great while I get a 
sting that is extremely painful. Ordinarily 
I may be stung a hundred times, and pay 
little if any attention to it. But once in 
three or four years I get asting that gives 
not only tenfold more pain, but lasts a great 
while longer. These severe stings, it seems 
to me, come during the height of the honey- 
flow — that is, I seldom get stings that hurt 





| sage open to the windpipe. 


| honey to show to the very best advantage. 


very badly when little honey is coming. In 
the spring, when bees are first set out, or in 
winter time, if they happen to sting at all, it 
seems to be only about half a sting. It 
seems to me the greatest danger that is to be 
feared is, that the swelling that often ensues 
from a very severe sting may close the breath- 
ing-passages, or stop the respiratory organs. 
A case of death has been reported in kng- 
land, where the patient simply choked to 
death. Very likely the application of water 
would be beneticial to alleviate the swelling; 
and although I have not consulted any med- 
ical authority, I would suggest that the 
throat and breathing-passages be kept open 
by mechanical means till the swelling can 
abate. A tube of some sort, I think, might 


| be inserted in the throat so as to keep a pas- 


We have many 
of the medical profession among our read- 
ers, and would be glad of suggestions from 
these brothers. I presume you are all well 


aware already of my want of faith in reme- 
‘dies of any kind for ordinary bee-stings. 


Friction, or any such disturbance, is the 


| best way in the world to produce swelling ; 
| and although I have tried great numbers ot 


remedies, | am more firmly satisfied every 
time, that the best way after removing the 


| sting, is to let it alone. 


— cc re 
WALNUT WOOD FOR SECTIONS, 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT CRATES AND CASES FOR 
HONEY. 





Ny know,” our State Convention was held at the 
~~ great Southern Exposition at Louisville; and 
at the same time, the Exposition Co. gave an induce- 
ment to Kentucky bee-keepers to have a “honey 
show” forone week. Knowing as I did that thou- 
sands of people would inspect this mighty show of 
honey, set me to experimenting as to how to get my 
Being a 
professional artist, gave me some advantage in the 
effects of color3, one upon the other when placed 
side by side; forinstance, if we place a light surface 
and a dark surface close to each other, the dark wil! 
appear darker, and the light lighter, than they would 
if only the one color were present. I took advan- 
tage of this in giving my honey the desired appear- 
ance of color; and as some who saw the “show” 
will remember, my honey in sections had a peculiar 
rich creamy appearance, not “chalky white,”’ but a 
shade whiter than rich cream. My honey was io 
planed basswood sections, size six to fill a Lang- 
stroth frame,as made by A. I. Root (my favorite 
size and shape of section). I colored the sections 
with burnt umber mixed with turpentine, which 
gave them the appearance of walnut lumber, or sec- 
tions made of walnut wood. I colored them before 
putting in the hive. Honey in these sections ap- 
pears very white. I then made my crates a rose- 
wood color, rather red rosewood; the brown sec- 
tions and reddish cast of the crate gave the honey 
the cream effect. I also made some crates of red 
cedar wood, which I have now on hand for exhibi- 
tion, that gives a still better effect to my eye. The 
thought has occurred to me since, why don’t we 
have our sections made of walnut instead of bass- 
wood, and stop cutting down basswood-trees. Wal- 
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nut lumber can be had at all times and places, andis 
much the nicest of any thing forsections. Of course, 
it is some harder to work, but that is asmall matter. 
This season I shall have my sections made, six to 
filla Langstroth frame, and made of walnut. What 
say you, Mr. Root? Will you make them? I will 
also make my crates of walnut or cedar; that is, the 
strips on the front sides where the glass is; topsand | 
bottoms of clear pine. The effect is very pretty. | 
Try it, and see if Iam not right about it. One other | 
thing: I sballthis season use for starters in sec- 
tions only very narrow strips of thin foundation. | 
FDN. NOT DRAWN OUT BY THE BEES. 
For me, full-size starters of foundation won't do. 
We have been using some honey on the table of late, 
where full-size starters were used, and the honey 
was stored inthe best of the season, and the bees 
added wax enough to it to make the combs, and left 
the foundation in the middle of the combs just as I 
gave it tothem, and we scrape the honey off and 
use it and lay the foundation away to cut up for 
small starters another season. Talk about economy, 
who can do more than that — use the same founda- 
tion over again? No patent. I should like to hear 
from others on the subject of using walnut sections. 
Eminence, Ky., Feb. 3, 1884. W. T. STEWART. 
Friend 8., your suggestion may be a good 
one, but blackwalnut is the most expensive 
kind known here. It is worth, in fact, from 
0 to 60 dellars per 1000, whereas basswood 
is worth only 18. We should have to charge 
for blackwalnut sections from 10 to 15 dol- 
lars per 1000. In regard to your fdn. in the 
sections, it seems to me it was not made as 
thin as it should be; and I shall still think 
so,even if you did purchase itofus We 
are doing better now, however, and I do not 
believe the starters we send out now will 
leave any noticeable fishbone, even if the 
bees should get lazy and forget to do their 
part. 
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CHAFF HIVES | 


Arranged for Reversing Common Suspend- | 
ed Frames. 





THE WAY FRIEND BLACK DOES IT. 


SOYRIEND ROOT:—I think I have a good thing in 
irl the manner of reversing common suspended 

frames, and must share it with my bee-keep- 
ing friends. 1 have made and used chaff hives dur- 
ing the last two or three years, which are s0 arrang- 
ed that the frames in the second story bang parallel 
with those below. This is accomplished by making 
the second story one inch longer than the lower one, 
and hanging movable blocks in one end. I send you 
one of the blocks. Among the advantages of this 
arrangement are: 

1. The frames are all of the same size. 

“. Any part of the brood-chamber can be reached 
by removing three or four frames from above. 

; 3. Side storing can be practiced with great facil- 
Ity, 

t. The combs can be reversed in the second story, 
and the blocks which support one end of the frames 
Serve as spacing-boards. 

5. Wide frames filled with sections can be re- 
versed in the second story. Some bee-keepers re- 
move the sections from the wide frames when part- 
ly finished, and replace them upside down, that the 
com> may be attached to all sides of the sections. 





not J. D. Black, but— 


By my arrangement, eight sections are reversed in 
less time than one by the old method. 

We must have sume method of reversing our 
frames at pleasure; but let us not change our 
frame one particle, in order todo so. If a change is 
necessary, let it be made in the hive, and not the 
frame. I have no less than seven different styles of 
hives, but use the Simplicity frame in all of them. 

You made a mistake in my name when you wrote 
the editorial referring to drone-traps. My name is 
G. D. BLACK. 

Brandon, Iowa. April 12, 1884. 

Friend Black sends us a movable block 
with his letter. It is like the spacing-board 
shown in our price list, on one side, while the 
other side is rabbeted out,and has a tin rabbet 
let in which comes just right to support the 
frames in the upper story. When I planned 
the chaff hive this was considered: but I so 
much disliked loose blocks about a hive that 
I did not adopt it. Since friend L. proposes 
to make it answer also for setting frames 
upside down, it may be well to consider it 
again. Of course, it would contract the space 
of the upper yea somewhat. We presume 
that any who wish to try this arrangement 
will have no difficulty in making the blocks 
of the proper size to make their chaff hives 
hold frames running parallel with the lower 
ones. Friend B. has his chaff hives so made 
that movable blocks are needed at only one 
end of the frames. Very likely this will 
answer; butit seems to me it would bea 
little awkward. 

——EEED 6 ae 


FRIEND STANLEYW’S AUTOMATIC HON- 
EY-EXTRACTOR. 


SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO THE IMPLE- 
MENT, 


INGSs for April 15; and as you take the liberty 

(which is entirely just and right) of criticising 
the Automatic honey - extractor, we should like to 
make a brief explanation regarding your points of 
criticism. 

1. You speak of the great size and weight of the 
machine. We make two sizes of can, the diameters 
being 26 and 30 inches, the 26-inch can being for the 
L. frame, or any frame not more than 9% in. deep. 
The 30-inch can will take any frame up to 12 inches 
deep by 20 long. Now, will any practical bee-keeper 
say that a can of either of the above sizes, with the 
crank at the side, is not better than a can 18 to 22 
inches in diameter, with the crank at top? As re- 
gards the weight, we will say that the extractor for 
4 L. frames will weigh complete about 45 ibs., while 
the large size will weigh about 60 lbs. We do, it is 
true, use a much heavier gear than is used in any 
other extractor that I know of, and that is one of 
the best things about our machines. As the crank 
is long, and the inside work is a]l put up by a first- 
class machinist, and all the shafting is cold roiled, 
made exactly to our order, the machine is as easily 
operated as any of the cheaper extractors, and the 
size and weight of the machine will hold it still so 
that one heavy comb put opposite to one light one 
will not set the thing to dancing around the room, as 
is often the case with the light machines. 

2. The expense of the Automatic is no more than 
would be charged for other makes of extractors, if 
the same material were to be used, with none of the 
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improvements that are combined in our machine. If 
the machine is wanted for two frames only, we fur- 
nish it fur $2.90 less. The extractor for two Lang- 
stroth frames costs but $16.00, all complete; and if 
at any time it should be wanted for four frames, the 
two comb-baskets can be added for $2.00, as all the 
parts use the same, and the baskets can be put in 
place by any one in ten seconds. 

In your remarks you forget the fact that our ma- 
chines all have a “brake” that stops the motion 
much more quickly than any other extractor can be 
stopped, and that entirely without the usce of the 
crank, We are receiving orders nearly every day 
from among the best and most progressive honey- 
producers throughotit the country, and we trust 
they will report. G. W. STanLey & Bro. 

Wyoming, N. Y., April 18, 1884. 

You speak about the extractor ‘ dancing 
around,’ friend 8S. That reminds me that 
friend House, who i8 just now reviewing 
and revising the A BC book, says he had 
trouble in getting his extractor to stand still 
and firm. Now, every extractor should be 
fastened down so it can‘t dance; and if you 
can not get a stand that will remain firm oth- 
erwise, have it fastened against the wall 
with some good stout screws, and don't start 
work till you can put the heavy combs in 
one side with nothing in the other, if need 
be, and have every thing still and solid 


—_————EP 06e —~—e————— -——_ 


WIRING FRAMES BY MEANS OF BENT 
WIRE NAILS. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO THE MATTER, 


NOTICE that some one recommended in your 

* journal about a year ago, the use of wire nails 

% in. long, to be used in wiring frames. At the 
time, you recommended the use of round pliers for 
bending the nails into hooks. I tried the pliers, but 
could not bend the nails to my satisfaction. Some 
would be long, and some ehort hooks; some points 
would touch the frame so that I could not put the 
wire over them, and others it would slip off from. 
At last I made a tool like the one shown bclow, and 








MOFFAT’S TOOL FOR BENDING THE POINTS OF WIRE 
NAILS FOR WIRED FRAMES, 
it works complete. Hereafter I shall use wire naiis 
instead of perforating the frames. I can wire a 
frame in less than half the time (after the nails are 
driven). It can be done direct from the spool, witb- 
out kinking, and the bees seem to like it just as 
well. I think you might be able to make and sell 
them to the bee-brethren for 10 or li cts. each. As 
they can go only just so far over the point of the 
nail; by giving them a half-turn, every book will be 
of the same length, and no point can touch the 
wood, because the thickness of the tool will be be- 
tween the point and the wood. If you think this of 
any use you are at liberty to use it,as you may 
think best, for the benefit of the brethren. 
8S. L. MOFFAT, 
Washingtonville, N. Y., April 2, 1884. 
No doubt your implement will answer 








———— 


nicely for the purpose, friend M., but we al- 
ready have such a multiplicity of tools in 
our list that we could not well undertake to 
furnish another, unless it is something gen- 
erally wanted by almost all bee-keepers. 
With our machinery, we find it much easier 
to wire frames by drilling the holes than to 
use nails. 











Humbugs @ Sriindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





BEE-KEEPERS SHOULD BEWARE ABOUT TRUSTING 
THEIR GOODS TO IRRESPONSIBLE COMMIS- 
SION MEN. 

CAN not help saying a little more about that 
‘| dishonest commission firm that Mrs, Axtell 
“— gpeaks of on page 193. It was very kind in her 
to speak so well of their lawyer, R. E. Jenkins, and 
I can assure the bretbren that he is one of the finest 
of Christian lawyers, and an eminent man in his 
profession. 

lt chances that I know both Mrs. Axtell and the 
commission firm in question, as well as something 
of their recent dealing with her; and I know, too, 
that while that firm ought to be pointed out toall 
bee-men who ship to the Chicago market, she is too 
kind to ever publish their name; and once last sum- 
mer she asked me to say nothing about the matter. 
I won't! but Ihave had some deal with them my- 
sclf, that lam sure she will allow me to mention. 
The firm, when I first knewit, was Beek Bros.; then 
Beek & Clark; then Beek & Robinson, and now Beek 
Bros. again. In October, 1878, I took 1500 Ibs. of very 
fine comb honey to Chicago, intending, as I had done 
before, to leave part with them — Beek & Robinson 
—and part with others. But Beek urged me so hard 
to let them have it all, and he was such a kind and 
honest-looking old gentleman, that I finally let him 
have the entire lot, even contrary to the advice of 
friend T. G. Newman and Bradstreet’s Reporter. He 
bad, before this, handled emall lots of honey for me 
at good figures, and he seemed to want this lot so 
much; more than all, he seemed to have such love 
for me, that I felt as though I would be doing an un- 
kind act not to let him have it. 

They paid me $25 down, and by June of the next 
year I had received altogether $90, and thie is all I 
ever got. The following fall I called on Beek, and 
asked the privilege of looking over his book account 
of the sales of my honey. With a sickly grin, he re- 
plied that the firm was then Beek Brothers, and that 
his former partner, Robinson, was out of town, and 
had the books with him; and that’s all the satisfac- 
tion I had, 

They paid none of the freight charges, and the $00 
was ali { ever received in any shape. During the 
time they claimed to be holding my honey, I would 
receive no reply to about two letters out of three: 
and when they did write, it was short and angrily. 
They knew they had my whole crop, and handled me 
as they chose. 

It was as fine a lot of comb honey as I ever mar- 
keted, and honey was bringing a fair price. This 
Beek frequently changes his position from one part 
of South Water street to another, and has an easy 
way of going into bankruptcy, and forming new 
partnerships about as often. Peach-growers of 
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Western Michigan could tell some sorry tales of his 
dealings with them. 

Knowing what I do of this man Beck, I feel it 
nothing short of duty to warn all shippers against 
having any deal with any firm with which this Beek 
isconnected. I do not know his initials. 

Medina, O., March 26, 1881. WALTER B. HOUSE. 


On page 263 of our Jast number, friend 
Stewart gave us an article in regard to send- 
ing honey to commission men. That article 
should have followed the above. It seems 
to me yet, that there should be some way to 
get hold of a man who changes the name of 
his firm in order to get out of settling his 
accounts, and | am glad of the opportunity 
of warning bee-keepers against a man who 
has been up to that sort of business. 














THE ISLAND OF CUBA AND HER CAPA- 
BILITIES. 


DO BEES GET LAZY IN WARM CLIMATES? 





ary is owned by J. & P. Casanova. The Casa- 

nova brothers own large estates in Cuba, as 
wellasinthe United States. They are American- 
ized Cubans; though born in Cuba, they were edu- 
cated in the United States, and are enterprising and 
go-ahead men. Not only are they the first totry 
the experiment of keeping bees in their native coun- 
try upon the most improved plan, but the first in al- 
most all enterprises that have for their aim the im- 
provement, the advancement, and general welfare 
of their country. With this last enterprise (bee- 
keeping) they are bound to succeed. After a two- 
months’ experience here I am more than ever im- 
pressed with Cubaas a home for the honey-bee. 
For 60 days there has been no holding up — to-day 
only repeating itself to-morrow; sunshine and flow- 
ers and honey, and the end is not yet; for if we are 
to judge by appearances, there seems to be no fall- 
ing off of bloom in this great hot-house of nature's 
own building, where the desert winds that sweep the 
plains and foot-hills of California, carrying death in 
their very breath, never come; where a six-months’ 
imprisonment within their ice and snow bound walls 
is not necessary; but basking in God’s own sunlight, 
35 days in the year, the Cuban bee works on, giving 
the lie to foul calumny’s polluted touch, that * bees 
get lazy in a warm climate, and will not work.’’ 
They do not. Let any who have such foolish ideas 
as the above in their heads, come to our apiary now 
in mid-winter, and note with what energy they bhur- 
ry to and from their hives. Placeasheet of founda- 
tion in a brood-chamber, the next day finds it drawn 
out and filled with eggs and honey, tells but too 
plainly that they have lost none of their ambition 
by being transplanted from the North to this climate 
beneath a tropicalsun. Never have I, in any coun- 
try or climate, seen better prospects for success 
than I see here. 

HOW MUCH HONEY HAVE WE TAKEN? 

We are notrunning for honey this year, it being 
the intention of the owners to increase this home 
apiary to 500 colonies, then establish branch apiaries 
at different points on this vast estate, till thousands 
of colonies contribute to the grand result. We take 
but little heed to the exact amount of honey coming 
in; but to get it out of the way so the queens can 
Jay, and that we may have brood to divide, jg about 


i AM not the owner of this enterprise. The api- 





all the note we take of it; but it is honey, honey, all 
the time —too much honey. Bee-keeping is no ex- 
periment inCuba. For many long years before the 
movable-frame hive was invented, have these busy 
little workers contributed their mite, in the shape of 
tons of honey and wax,to enrich the pockets of 
man, and they were kept (and are to-day) in the most 
primitive way — hollow logs, and boxes about five 
or six feet long, laid horizontally, being all the hive 
the native ambition has ever aspired to provide as 
homes for those that work so incessantly and un- 
complainingly for their benefit. Their mode of tak- 
ing the honey is as primitive as the hives. The boxes 
being open at either end, they smoke the bees back 
to the center, and, with long knives, cut the honey 
out, in as far as they can reach; then goto the other 
end and go through the same process, not being 
very particular whether they get all honey or part 
pollen; and if there are a few sheets of brood mixed 
in, it does not hurt. The whole mass is mashed up 
together, andthe honey strained out, and the rest 
made into wax. They tell us, that during this De- 
cember, or winter flow, they cut the honey out as 
often as every 15 days, and, of course, the bees have 
the comb to build anew every time, and they get as 
high as 15 gallons (every thing here being reckoned 
by the gallon). If you wanted to buy feathers for a 
pillow, you would have to buy them by the gallon; 
if you want a turkey for Christmas, or a roasted 
swine forthe Fourth of July, it’s all by the gallon. 
A. W. OSBURN. 

San Miguel de Jaruco, Cuba, W. I. 

Thanks for the interesting facts you give 
us, friend UO. We are very glad indeed to 
know that energy and enterprise are to be 
brought to bear in developing this land of 
sunshine and flowers. ° 


a ee em 


REGARDING THE REPORT OF TRE 
TORONTO CONVENTION. 





FRIEND MUTH OFFERS SOME SUGGESTIONS IN RE- 
GARD TO THE MATTER. 





I just had read to me tbe article of March 19, 

1884, of A. B. J., headed, ** The Vice-Presidents 
of the National Convention.’”’ There appears to be 
something wrong, which should be corrected witb- 
out delay. 

When at the convention at Toronto, I was under 
the impression, and some one told me, that the sten- 
ographer was employed by some journal, and we 
could get from him the report of our meeting for 
$100, which seemed, to some of our friends, an ex- 
travagant charge. Not having charge of the matter, 
I dropped it and heard nothing of it until by the 
above-named article. I had not supposed that any- 
body had been hurt, and was only sorry that our 
members should do without the report of the con- 
vention. I had stated to our friends the amount of 
money in the treasury at the time. The amount 
now is $137.65—ample means to defray the expenses. 
Having been asked by very many friends for the re- 
port of the convention, and feeling safe in saying 
that it will yet be a matter of great interest to all, I 
for one am in favor of having the report of our Na- 
tional Convention act Toronto printed in pamphlet 
form, and a copy presented to every member of the 
association, as we agreed at the convention. This 
you will please communicate to the ex-President, 
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brother Jones, ani to the members of our associa- 
tion. If agraeable, let the proper party procure the 
report, and draw on me for the money. It be- 
hooves you, perhaps, best, as the Secretary of the 
meeting, to print the pamphlets ani mail one to 
every member, of which there are 105, according to 
my list. The treasurer is solvent. Our convention 
at Toronto was a pleasant affair to every partici- 
pant, andits memory should not be stained by un- 
pleasant recollections. If some of our members 
have not adhered strictly to the rules of business, 
they were only guilty of omissions which were un- 
intentional. Every member p‘esent had the honest 
intention of contributing his mite toward the suc- 
cess of the meeting to the best of my observation 
and judgment. 

Hoping that all will be arranged with a feeling of 
brotherly love, and satisfactory to all, am very 
truly yours,— Cuas. F. Mura. 

Cincinnati, O., April 12, 1884. 

There, friend M.. that sounds just like 
you, and, in fact, it sounds just like the 
spirit of the convention. I did not hear an 
unkind nor an unfriendly word spoken of 
anybody while in Toronto, and it has seemed 
to mea little sad that there should any un- 

yleasantness occur after it wasallover. I 
snow I was put in as secretary, but I told 
them beforehand that I wouldn’t makea 
good one. I did not arrive until the meet- 
ing was well under way; and as the report- 
ers had hold of the whole matter, I let it rest 
in their hands, aside from the brief sketch I 
gave of the proceedings. Like yourself, I 
expected, too, the fullest report we had ever 
had of any convention. In regard to print- 
ing the pamphlets. it seems to me it would 
be, far better to let Bro. Jones have it done 
in Toronto, especially as it would be quite 
necessary for himself, or some of his men 
having the matter in charge, to review the 
report and cross out unimportant matters. 
It seems to me the reporter was to take 
down every thing that was talked about— 
good, bad, and indifferent. I agree with 
you, friernd M., that the better way would be 
to hand over the $100 and have the report 
written out and printed in good shape. If 
the funds of the convention are lacking, 
several of us can ‘“‘chip in” and make it up. 
I for one would like to help. Your conclud- 
ing sentence is exactly what we want—all of 
us, 1 think. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


A REPLY TO THE CRITICS AND THEIR OBJECTIONS. 








ferences been greatiy amused by reading the 
very energetic protests against reversible 
ee frames being allowed to enter into a bee- 
keeper's stock of implements, as though the very 
thought of such a departure from the * beaten 
track ’’ is dreadful to contemplate, I have concluded 
to say a few words on the subject. Friend Fraden- 
burg, even, desires that * all bee-keepers be earnest- 
ly advised not to adopt any of them at present, but 
have a committee appointed,”’ to actas guardians of 
the poor, simple, guilable bee-keepers’ interests; 
and “ye editor” indorses the sugzestion. Easy! 
easy, gentlemen! Nobody is going to compel you to 
use reversible frames, if you do not wishto. When 
I discovered what I considered a remedy for the sev- 
eral disadvantages enumerated by Mr. Heddon in 





his article in April GLEANINGS, page 232, I innocent. 
ly thought that making the discovery public was do. 
ing a little toward paying the debt [ owed to pre. 
vious discoverers, and that others would be glad to 
reap the benefits of the practice. From the flood of 
inquiries received since my article in GLEANINGS for 
March appeared, I feel sure I was not mistaken in 
thinking such a devic» was called for. Taat it wil! 
do what I claimed for it in the article alluded to, let 
the testimony of the critics themselves answer. 

J. A. Buchanan, on page 224, April number, says, 
‘“*The combs were all built up solid inside the frame, 
and well fastened. * * * By this process”’ (re- 
versing the frames) ‘itis an casy matter to get all 
your combs attached to all parts of the frame.” 
Further along he says: “* True, all the honey, or al- 
most all, could be forced into the surplus boxes.” 
But he objects to having the honey so “ forced,” for 
fear the bees will be short of “ winter stores,” and 
will require feeding. ‘*That,’’ he says, * is too much 
work, and will pay no man.” 

James Heddon, in GLEANINGS for March, 183], 
page 116,says: “I delight in light hives in the fall. 
When the cause of it is, that the bees put too much 
above, then I will make up the deficit with properly 
prepared sugar syrup.” This state of things he ob- 
tains by using eight instead of ten frames. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, in his last article, indorses this 
practice, which he designates as the “squeezing 
process.” 

G. M. Doolittle, in GLEANINGS for May, 1881, page 
233, says: “If we wisha good yield of box honey, 
use so few frames in the hive that the queen keeps 
them literally full of breod.”’ 

I think this testimony would effectually answer 
the above objection to the reversing procesa, did 
such objection really exist; but the fact is, the re- 
versing process, properly managed, will, to a great 
extent, prevent the need of feeding for winter 
stores, as the apiarist can allow the bees to fill the 
extra combs at any time when he thinks advisable, 
and still allow the queen sufficient room for egg-lay- 
ing. Remember, we can and should use more combs 
when we practice reversing to secure comb honey in 
sections. This I consider an important point, which 
should not be lost sight of, in estimating the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of this method. 

Friend Fradenburg's principal objection appears 
to be, that using reversible frames will somehow 
“knock the bottom ” out of the * universal frame,” 
or, as he puts it, * It will be like the confounding of 
the languages.” What the using of a reversing 
device has to do with the size or shape of frames, or 
why it should prevent any one from using the size 
that best suits him, any more than using Root’s 
metal corners would, is something I can not under- 
stand. My device gives the same metal bearings as 
does his; can be used with metal rabbets, or with- 
out; requires no change in the make of hives, but 
will fit where any L. style of frame will; can be used 
interchangeably with any other L.-shape frame; 
need not be reversed if not desired; needs no “ nails 
nor wires” as “spacers,” which friend Heddon ob- 
jects to, and has the same “lateral movement” as 
the Langstroth, which he considers, and so do I, in- 
dispensable. Friend Heddon says, * The drawbacks 
to the reversible-frame method are greater than all 
the advantages;” but he fails to tell us what those 
drawbacks are. Instead, he * supposes a case” of 
the invention of an “extended top-bar,” and says: 
* Looked at in this ight, we discover the inferiority 
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of reversible frames, except for reversing.”’ Where- 
in it is * inferior,” he fails to explain. 

But Mr. Heddon has a * better and cheaper way”’ 
(what is the use of it, if reversing is of no benefit?) 
that completely solves ail the difficulties. Let us 
see what it is. ** Reverse the whole hive at one 
movement.” This would be on a par with advising 
one who wished to relieve the queen from crowd- 
ing, to extract the whole hive at one movement. 
Friend Heddon, you must have been poking fun at 
Mr. Baldridge and myself when you wrote that. 
You are too experienced an apiarist to give such ad- 
vice seriously. 

Judging from Mr. Root’s comments on this plan, 
page 224, April GLEANINGS, I think he fails to catch 
allthe advantages proposed by reversing the frames, 





only one of which, getting the combs built solid, | 


would be secured by ‘treversing the whole hive,’ to 
say nothing of its disadvantages, and the difficulty 
of its successful execution. C. J. F. HOWES. 

Adrian, Mich., April 2, 1884. 

Well, friend H., you have made a pretty 
able defense, but I am afraid | shall have to 
be accused of *‘ reversing”? some of your 
ideas as well as frames, when I tell you that 
the most practical reversible frame that has 
ever come to my knowledge is the one men- 
tioned in one of our editorial pages. If it 
works as well in our apiary as it seems to 
me that jt will, I think it is destined to do 
considerable ‘‘reversing’’ before we get 
through with it. Weare having engravings 
now prepared to illustrate the frame and 
hive in our next issue. 

rr oe ime 
SMALL COLONIES. 


FRIEND HEDDON SPEAKS A _ LITTLE IN 
DEFENSE. 


HOSE who have read the leading works on api- 
Tt culture have been taught, that the golden 
rule of bee-keeping is.to ‘keep your stocks 
strong.’’ Now if that means, keep a large number of 
individual bees in each colony, I object to the rule. 
If it means keep a large number of bees according 
to the size of the brood-nest, I agree with it. At 
the same time, however, I can not then agree that 
we must have large numbers of bees in a bive, in 
order to get a large pro-rata yield of honey. I mean 
pro rata to the number of bees. Let me explain by 
relating practical experience. 

Nearly every spring we have two, three, or four 
colonies, and sometimes more that are weak in 
numbers; that is, weak according to the capacity 
of our standard L. 8-frame hive. 1 will now tell you 
how I manage such colonies, to avoid any loss by 
their being weak, and try to show you the mistake 
in Bro. Doolittle’s argument, on page 236, top of sec- 
ond column. 

Let us suppose we have a queen, two frames of 
brood, and about three pints of bees when the honey- 
harvest.opens, in our hives, with 8 combs, to consti- 
tute our weak colony. Now by its side we havea 
strong one with brood in 7 combs, and usually &, 
with the hive full of bees. Now, is the strong col- 
ony, which has about four times the brood and bees 
of the other, going to be any more profitable, ac- 
cording to its size, than the weak one? Let us see. 

Now for the management. Let us suppose we are 
going torun for extracted honey. The first thing 
we must do is to put a super of empty combs, and in 


THEIR 





| 





a few days another, and perhaps soon after a third 
one, on our strong colony, when we havea 4-story 
hive, raising ripe extracted honey on the plan given 
in Dadant’s little book. Now let us return tothe 
weak colony. We find it with about the same num- 
ber of combs for surplus honey, according to its ca- 
pacity, all in one story, working on the side-storing 
principle, ala Adair,Gallup, Poppleton, and others. 
This little colony bas brood to care for only in pro- 
portion to its size, and they gather honey from the 
fields, and store it for us, and make a draft upon the 
resources of our field, and upon our capital in wood 
and combs, in proportion to the capacity of the en- 
tire stand. Tnis we know to betrue by an experi- 
ence of 12 years. 

I remember well at one of our State Conventions, 
when [ related similarly to one of this State’s bright- 
est bee-keepers, asking him how this coincided with 
the golden rule of bee-keeping. He replied that he 
had, for several years, worked in the same way with 
great satisfaction. The reader will notice that this 
system is adapted to an apiary equaling the capacity 
of the tleld which surrounds it. 

MOTH WORMS AND POLLEN. 

Bro. Vandervort, who has just paid us a visit, is a 
man of over 20 years’ experience, and born with the 
faculty of close and careful observation, and he says 
that moths will never breed in combs that contain 
no bee-bread, and an able writer confirms that the- 
ory, and I can not remember of any case to disprove 
it; and may it not be that Bro. Doolittle’s system of 
partially storing comb honey in the brood-chamber 
has caused him to have so much to say in regard to 
preventing the ravages of the moth larvae? 

Dowagiac, Mich., April, 1884. JAMES HEDDON. 


I am aware, friend II., that several have 
taken the ground that you take; but I could 
never really understand how they did 
it. Powerful colonies have always been 
most profitable for us; and I do not know 
that lam aware of any exception to this. 
On one occasion we had a hybrid queen that 
filled her hive so full they were almost read 
to swarm before the fruit-bloom opened. 
This colony gave us enough so that we ex- 
tracted “eis a surplus from the fruit-bloom, 
while all the rest of our apiary gathered 
only about what they needed to rear brood. 
At another time, another powerful colony 
in early spring gave quite a yield of honey, 
and furnished four good natura! swarms, all 
of them furnishing more or less surplus. 
This colony was worth to us in clear profit 
three or four of the rest. Quite a number 
of the friends have doubled up, in prepaiing 
bees in the spring, in order to get all boom- 
ing before the harvest came, and then gave 
us astounding reports. In the illustration 
you cite, I should say that a strong colony 
would get by far the most honey in propor- 
tion to the number of bees it contained. 
Where they get the swarming mania, and 
loaf around, and won’t work, we have a se- 
rious drawback, | know; for a weak colony 
that keeps right on storing honey, without a 
disposition to swarm, might go far ahead of 
a powerful one that would not work.—I en- 
tirely agree with bro. Vandervort in regard 
to the pollen business; but it never before 
occurred to me why it was that friend Doo- 
little was troubled with moth worms when 
the rest of us did not find any. 
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HOW MUCH DOES A POUND OF HONEY 


COST? 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US ‘‘ FAX AN’ FIGGERS.”’ 





H. White writes: ‘* Don’t we say too much 


G* page 95 of GLEANINGS, present volume, Mr. 
about getting a big price for our honey? 


Would it not be better to try to raise it so we can af- | 


ford to sell it cheaper? It does not seem to me it 
will ever become the staple article we wish, unless 
we can sell very cheap.” On the same page, reply- 
ing to the above, our worthy editor says: “I agree 
with you in regard to furnishing honey at a low 
price, and have felt quite a degree of pleasure in 
furnishing honey for only 10 cts., in 50-lb. cans.” 

From the above it would look as if we bee-keepers 
were asking an exorbitant price for our product, and 
getting rich out of the sales of honey from our apia- 
ries, thus hindering the rank and file of the people 
from consuming our honey, by the high prices we 
ask for it? But, wait a moment. Another worthy 
editor speaks from page 181, of the Amer. Apicultu- 
rist for 1883, and says: ‘‘ After paying the supply- 
dealer’s bills, the current expenses of the apiary, the 
cost of shipping the honey, and the demands of 
those who sell the honey for the bee-keepers, there 
is but a small amount left for their own remunera- 
tion for their hard season’s work, and the interest 
on the capital invested. Do we state the facts in 
the case? It may be pleasing to listen to the reports 
of large crops of honey; but when we sit down and 
carefuily estimate how many pounds of extracted or 
comb honey must be taken from an apiary of 100 
colonies to pay the expenses, and give the apiarist 
fair compensation for his time and investment, a 
great deal of the beauty of the picture is spoiled.” 

Again, W. E. Clark, President of the N. E. B.-K. 
Convention, says in his address to that convention in 
1884: “ The bee-keeper’s calling is one of sweat and 
toil; every dollar that the bee-keeper gets is well 
earned.” Mr. Clark is a thoroughly practical man, 
and any one who has read any of his writings can not 
help but feel that his statements are practical and 
truthful. 

Now, from the above and other similar expres- 
sions which I have read, I can not but conclude that 
we are not thoroughly posted regarding what 1 lb. 
of honey costs us to produce the same; and the ob- 
ject of this article is to show, as nearly as may be, 
what the actual cost of 1 lb. of honey is. 

P. H. Elwood, who is one of the largest honey-pro- 
ducers of this State, once said to me that any man 
who could successfully manage an apiary of 100 colo- 
nies of bees, spring count, would command a salary 
of $1000 in any business he might see fit to engage 
in. This statement of friend E. I believe to be near 
the truth, after a careful comparison of men, and 
salaries obtained by different persons, during the 
past few years; butinorder not to be considered ex- 
travagant, I shall reduce it one-half, and allow $500 
as the necessary amount to pay a man competent to 
successfully manage an apiary of 100 colonies of 
bees. Then we have a capital of $600 invested in 
bees, calling each colony worth $6.00, which would 
give $36.00 in interest to be added to the $500, calling 
the interest at 6 per cent, and $4.00 as taxes, where 
our bees are assessed at $5.00 per colony, as mine 
are. Then we have $200 invested in hives and fix- 


when necessary, will require double interest at 


we must buy or make 5000 sections = $25; 200 ship- 
ping-cases and glass for the same, costing $40, and 
50 lbs. thin foundation for sections, amounting to 
#30, at 60 c. per lb. To this we must add cartage of 
our honey to the nearest city or railroad, costing me 
$11.00, and the rent of a shop and grounds for our 
apiary, costing $30 more, so that we have $700 as 
the total cost of the working of our apiary of 100 
colonies of bees. If we own the shop and land 
which is required for our apiary, the cost to us wil! 
be as great to pay the interest and taxes, keeping it 
in repair, etc., as the rent would be were we to hire 
the same. Because a man owns a thing doves not 
make it cost him any the less, even if it does make 
him feel more independent. Many seem to suppose 
that when they own a thing, the use of it does not 
cost them any thing; but often a few years will 
prove that the use of it would have cost them less 
had they rented it. Thus we have $700 as the act- 
ual cost of what honey our 1°0 colonies of bees may 
produce us. The next thing is, to ascertain how 
much honey we can expect year after year from 
them. 

As the honey-production of our country has been 
of great interest to me, I have carefully noted all 
convention reports, and also all reports given by 
practical and successful apiarists, and [ find that 
the average yield of honey, year after year, report- 
ed by this class of individuals, in the United States, 
is not far from 50 lbs. of comb honey. Into this es- 
timate I have not taken those who keep from 3 to 5 
colonies of bees, and * gush over”’ with a report of 
from 200 to 3C0 lbs. of honey per colony, nor, on the 
other hand, those who have made an entire failure 
of keeping the same number of colonies. Such as 
these do not come under the head of successful api- 
arists, capable of caring for 100 colonies of bees. 
Thus we have 5000 Ibs. of comb honey as the equiva- 
lent of our $700, taking the years as they average 
throughout the U.S. Now by dividing the $700 by 
the 5000 Ibs., we sha!l have the cost of 1 1b., which 
proves to be 14 cts.; so that, if the comb honey of 
the U. S. nets the producers less than 1t cts. per lb., 
we are keeping bees at a loss; and if more, we are 
making our avocation profitable. 

The same holds good regarding extracted honey. 
The case is the same, with the exception that, per- 
haps, the packages both for storing and shipping 
cost a little less. From a careful account kept 
with my own bees, and a summarizing of reports, I 
believe that about 4 more extracted honey can be 
obtained from the same apiary than comb, which 
gives us 7500 lbs. as the product of our 100 colonies. 
The cost ($700) divided by this gives us 924 cts. as the 
cost of one pound of extracted honey. By allowing 
the 14 cent as saved on the cost of packages over 
comb honey, we have 9 cts. as the actual cost of 1 lb. 
of extracted honey throughout the U.S. In this, 
Mr. T. W. Fieming (page 99) will find an answer to 
his questions regarding the profitableness of ex- 
tracted honey compared with comb honey. 

Now, having the above before us, I wish to say to 


‘friend White, that if, in order to have honey ‘'be- 


come the staple article we wish,”’ it must go lower 
than 9 cts. per lb. for extracted, or 14 cts. for comb. 
It is very poor policy for us to wish for a staple ar- 
ticle; for of what object would a staple article be, 


/when we could not live at the price paid for the 
tures, which, in order to keep good, and renew them | production of it? 


To friend Root I wish to say, that I feel no “degree 


least, or 12 per cent, which gives $24.00 more. Then | of pleasure” at having him sell a product of mine #0 
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low that he can not afford to pay me for the same 
what it actually costs me. By page 212, GLEANINGS, 
I see he pays 8 cts. per lb. for a nice article of ex- 
tracted honey delivered at Medina, which he sells, I 
suppose, at 10 cts. To deliver this honey in Medina 
would cost me 1 ct. per lb., or nearly so, so that 7 cts. 
is all I would have left for what actually cost me 9 
cts. Thus if I were obliged to sell my whole crop 
at these figures, I should have my whole salary cut 
down to $350 a year, as the other costs for produc- 
tion can not be reduced. Worse still. I have just 
got returns for a smail lot of extracted honey sent to 
New York, which nets me only 6 cts. per lb., 89 my 
wages must still come down to $275 per year. I be- 
lieve I am entitled to as good pay, after spending 
years of toil and study, sleepless nights in planning 
and framing ideas to be carried out in the apiary, 
and days of hard work in the hot sun incarrying out 
these plans, as are our lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men, who sit in their easy-chairs in cool and shady 
offices, and have given no more time and study in 
preparing themselves for their avocation than I | 
have. And yet I am called to come down to a tithe 
of their income, in order to have honey become a 
“ staple article.” 

I here leave the subject by asking if our low prices 
and dull markets do not denote that the production 
of honey is being overdone; in other words, is not 
the supply more than adequate for the demand, at liv- 
ing prices? 

In the above I said nothing in regard to the rate 
of inerease, for at the low price (6.00) I placed the 
bees, the hives, combs, and 30 Ibs. of honey in the 
fall, are worth the $6.00, so that the increase might 
as well be destroyed, as sold at these figures. 

Borodino, N. Y., April, 1884. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., you have given us a grand ar- 
ticle, and I do not know of any thing we 
wanted any more than just such an article 
at this time. The summing-up of it would 
be. if [am correct, that we may conclude, as 
a general thing, comb honey is worth 14 cts. 
per lb., and extracted honey, cts. per lb. 
If we can make sales so as to make more 
than that, we are making a protit on our 
honey accordingly. Your figures are fair, 
and, so far as I can see, just about where 
they ought to be. I. presume, of course, | 
some of the friends have divined that I have 
something to add, however, and something 

_to bring up which it seems to me you have 
omitted. 

Elwood thinks a man who can successful- 
lymanage 100 colonies of bees would com- 
mand a salary of $1000 in any other business 
he might see lit to engage in. While this, 
perhaps, is largely true. [ think there are 
some great exceptions. We have people who 
will manage 100 colonies of bees pretty well, 
because they love the bees. We frequently 
lind eeeentrie school-children who excel in 
mathematies or spelling, or some other 
branch, who would not excel in other things. 
Again, there are many so situated that they 
conld not go away to command a salary, but | 
could take eare of bees at home very well. 
A good many women are making nice in- 
comes With bees, who could not work for a | 
salary — Mrs. Axtell, for instance, our good | 
friend Mrs. Harrison, and others. - 

I do not quite like the way in which you | 
pass Over our smal] friends who, as you say, ' 








keep from three to five colonies, and get 
from 200 to 300 lbs. of honey per colony. 
What do you say ‘gush over” for? Are 
they not doing well, and are we not proud 
of them? Why. I just enjoy visiting a bee- 
keeper who has five colonies, and has secur- 
ed 1000 Ibs. of nice extracted honey from the 
live. If you look through Reports Encour- 
aging, you will find there is quite a big lot 
of this class also. And, by the way, do they 
not get their honey cheaper than the propri- 
etors of 100 colonies? How about the spe- 
cialist just here? Another thing: If we sell 
our honey for more than 9 or 14 cents. we 
make a protit; and if we make our whole 
apiary average more than 50 lbs. per colony. 
we also make a protit. In fact. we stand a 
chance of making two profits, for our honey 
wouldn’t then cost us9and 14 cents. Be- 
sides, friend D., I know some people who 
would be quite happy if they didn’t make 
over one-half of $500.00 a year. Not only is 
there a steady stream of applications at our 
factory for something to do, but men and 
boys are making journeys tv Medina, in the 
hope of getting a situation, and hundreds 
would gladly go to work for $1.25 per day. 
You may say they are not worth any more. 
Well,as a rule [ think that is true; but 
what shall our friends do, whose market 
value is only about $1.25 a day? 

Then there is another side still you have 
not looked at. H[undreds and thousands 
are spending their lives without making 
even a dollar a day. In fact, they are more 
in debt at the end of the year than they were 
at its commencement. They might have 
kept bees when they would otherwise have 
done nothing; and the expense of getting a 
start is very little where one is determined 
that the bees shall pay their way. Very 
likely, friend D., you can not afford to pro- 
duce honey at Scents per pound — that is, 
unless you have some other business that 
yields you an income. If I am correct, you 
have some other business, and I think it 
is very Wise in you to do so. I think a great- 
er part of our bee-keepers should have 
sumething besides bees to depend on. A 
farmer who raises one crop, or any individ- 
ual who depends upon one single source of 
income, is very apt to be disappointed. I 
would have a garden and some poultry, and 
small fruits; and whenever any of these 
sources of income should for some reason 
become unprofitable, [ would amass my en- 
ergies and zeal on the other lines where 
there was a good demand. This is simply 
my advice and suggestion. Others may do 
as they choose. 


Bee-keepers sometimes have hard times to 
make both ends meet. Sometimes a whole 


'season’s work has been a losing business. 


Is it not often so with farmers and grocers, 


‘and even the lawyers and doctors and cler- 


gymen? Dothey allsitin ‘‘ easy-chairs ” in 
‘shady offices”? I know quite a lot of 


them who do not; and if I am correct, there 
are about as many doctors and lawyers who 
do not get $500 a year as there are bee-keep- 
ers. In regard tothe clergymen, I was think- 
ing a few days ago, and thinking of it a lit- 
tle sadly, that there are so many of whom it 
can be truthfully said, ‘‘ That man used to 











‘cover to slip over it is, that some tired indi- 
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preach once.”” Why don’t they preach now ? 
Ihave wondered if it were not because they 
loved ‘‘easy-chairs” and ‘ shady-oflices ”’ 
better than they loved the earnest, honest 
work of saving souls, especially when the 
souls to be saved were away down in the 
social scale, and where it was hard and dis- 
agreeable work to go after them and hunt 
them‘out and lift them up. 

Our market reports in the different jour- 
nals show that there is a good deal of honey 
sold for less than 8 cts., and I have a good 
many times thought I was doing some of the 
friends a favor by taking their honey off 
their hands in ton lots, even though I gave 
them only 8 cts. for nice honey. If they 
didn’t make it pay to produce it at 8 cts., I 
presume likely they won’t raise any more, 
and pretty soon there won’t be any in the 
market. You know what was said a year or 
two ago about raising queens for a dollar. 
The traffic now in queens at a dollar 
amounts to thousands of dollars annually ; 
and those who raise them in large numbers 
at this price seem to be happy and content- 
ed in the business, although they may not 
be getting rich very fast. Scarcely a day 
— but that a brother or sister writes, 

egging to be allowed to send me queens as 
fast as they can be got to laying. Although 
I take a great number or them, [ do not 
a to take a fourth part of what are offer- 
ed. na =: 


HIVES FOR TRANSPORTING 


Taking Advantage of the Basswood Bloom. 


BEE 
4Gawe 








HOW SHALL WE CONTRIVE TO GET THEM 
WELL VENTILATED, AND SUBSTANTIAL? 


LIGHT, | 


HERE is a slight mistake in my article on page | 
mt 226, in regard to the Simplicity cover, to make 

so as to servea double purpose. You let me | 
fay, ‘*Take a Simplicity cover, have atin top in- 
stend of the broad board. After nailing the.rim to- 
gether, put on the tin in such a way that it can be 
taken off without much trouble. This will be a cov- 
er for ventilation when the tin is off, and a tight 
cover when the tin is on.” 

Well, friend Root, Ido not know what you think 
of this new way of ventilating bee-hives, I think, 
that for ventilation it is a “boss” arrangement; but 
the opening is rather large to make it bee-tight at 
the same time. I wanted to say, tack on a picce of 
wire cloth first (and leave it on permanently); this, 
if stretched well, will be a support for the tin; if 
made in this way it will serve the double purpose of 
a tight cover; and also, when the tin is removed, 
will be a good cover for admitting air. 

Marietta, O., April 8, 1884. R. STEHLE. 

1 caught your idea. any way, friend S., and 
it is certainly a very ingenious one. Weare 
talking now about fixing hives especially 
prepared for this purpose. The only diffi- 
culty I see with the wire-cloth top with a tin 


vidual might sit down on these covered 
hives: and if he were very heavy he might 
go right through the tin, wire cloth, combs, 
and all. Hives for transportation shouldn’t 
weigh an ounce more than what is absolute- 
ly necessary, yet they should be strong 





enough to stand handling,even when they 


are loaded with honey. For confining 
bees for shipment during hot weather, there 
is nothing like a sheet of wire cloth over the 
whole top; and for a powerful colony it 
ought to be over the whole bottom as well, 
or pretty nearly that. We can fix it nicely 
with the removable painted tin covers, and 
we would have these tin covers wired at the 
edge like dripping-pans, so they would nest 
into each other, for convenient form for 
shipment. But how about the sitting down 
onthem? i have just made arrangements 
for importing some tin, manufactured to an 
exact size for this purpose. I hope we shal! 
be able to get the expense down to an ever. 
10 cents each for the dripping-pan covers. 
Wire cloth is now so cheap (only 2c per sq. 
ft. in quantities) that this will be only a small 
item. Now, how shall we get a very strong 
hive made out of stuff, say 2 or 3 in. thick ? 
Of course, such hives would not be used for 
wintering bees, unless it were for cellar win- 
tering. 
eg 


WHERE OUR BEES HAVE DIED, HOW 
SHALL WE GET OUR HIVES FILLED 
AGAIN? 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SELLING AND BUYING BEES 
BY THE POUND. 


Re vit has been a great loss in bees this past 
| winter, and the principal conversation among 
= pee-keepers is, ‘* How shall we re-stock our 
hives? Shall we pay from 8 to 10 dollars for colonies 
with one or two lbs. of bees and a queen, with emp- 
ty frames, and most likely with frames that will not 
fit our hives, and, consequently, will have to be trans- 
ferred to frames of our own size?’’ Another says, 
as we can not get good strong colonies (only 8-frame 
nuclei) can we not purchase bees by the pound, and 
queens according, and thus not be cheated? and as 
we have got a plenty of combs and hives, not spend 
our money for what we do not want. 

Will you please tell us about handling bees by the 
pound? Can they be sent long distances successfu!- 
ly? If so, we will most certainly buy our bees by the 
pound, 

Another subject I wish to speak of. I see by 
GLEANINGS there is a strong talk of sending bees 
north for the basswood honey-flow. I would say. 
the county I reside in corners on the one that 
George Hilton lives in, and that our honey resources 
are remarkable. First, we have the usual wi‘low, 
tag alder, and other pollen-bearing trees and shrubs: 
we also have the apple and other fruits, white clo- 
ver, and on every side of my location the basswood- 
tree abounds as far as any one has thought that bees 
fly as depicted in GLEANINGS, except on one side, 
where the forest extends only about one mile and a 
half, where has once been a very dense forest of 
pine timber, which has been removed for several 
years. Fire has swept througa, cleaning the ground 
nearly fit for cultivation: the soil being rich and 
moist, white clover, :1ed and black raspberries, also 
blackberries, grow in profusion. Fireweeds also 
grow very rank, and yield a vast amount of honey. 
Now I would say to the bee-keeping friends, 100) 
colonies would not overstock my place in basswood 
time; and if any one has more bees than he can 
well manage, J should be glad to take 100 or more 
colonies off his hands for a share of the honey. | 
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with combs filled with honey for winter use, if de- 


sired, and give tha owner all the honey obtained | 


from the basswood flow, what swarms issue to be- | 


long to me, the honey to be extracted. I should 

prefer the L. frame, but do not care what strain or 

race the bees belong to. S. J. YOUNGMAN. 
Cato, Mich., April 10, 1884. 


Friend Y., we do not have a bit of trouble 
in shipping bees by the pound, even to Tex- 
as, Florida, and other remote points. We 
do it, too, with nothing but the Good candy 
— that is, honey and pulverized sugar. It 


will pay freight one way, re-ship the 15th of Sept., | ten; and if I like them, I will say so in every letter, 


if not, not. MARALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, Falton Co., Ill, April 8, 1884. 
I am sure [ am very much obliged to you, 


/my good friend, for your kind offer; but l 


| 
| 


am almost afraid that the friends who write 
me such long letters will hardly feel ac- 
quainted with you as they do with me, and 
may be they wouldn’t feel satisfied with 


| your answers, as you might feel inclined to 


seems to me by all means the best way of | 


buying bees, especially if your frames are 
odd-sized. The express charge on nothing 
but the bees and a light wire-cloth cage is 
rery much Jess than on a hive and heavy 


combs, or even a nucleus. I do not believe, | 


however, it would be the best way to ship 
bees to take advantage of the basswood- 
bloom, unless the one who receives them has 


'some of their own modifications. 


plenty of empty combs to put them on. In| 


that case they would be all right. It just 
now strikes me, that wired combs of fdn. 
would be very nice on which to ship bees to 
catch a honey-flow. They are very light, 


very strong, and a case to hold say three or | 


four of them might be made so as to weigh 
but little. If bees are to be shipped to meet 
these honey-flows, it is going to be a prob- 
lem to devise light packages to save express 
charges. Your plan of having bees sent 
you, to be sent back after the honey-flow, I 
do not quite like, because it leaves the way 


open for so much misunderstanding and dis- | 


satisfaction. I think I should rather buy or 
sell right out, for a fixed price, and have it 
done with. Taking bees on shares, or any 
sort of a company business, does not seem 
to turn out very well, so many unexpected 
things come up. 


oO 


A PROFFER OF HELP. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED FREE OF CITARGE. 





vg WISH you would send me those letters from be- 


| 


| 


i ginners to answer, page 245. I feel sorry for | 


- | 


beginners, and would like to help them by tell- 
ing them ** how not to doit.’’ I will not charge any 
thing, but must be furnished with stationery and 
stamps. I love to write letters and give people ad- 
vice. I makethis offer on trial, and if I get more 
on my hands than I can attend to, I will beg you to 
stop sending them. I ought to see a copy of your 
A B C book, so that I can conscientiously recom- 
mend it, if I think it good, and I believe itis, from 
the reports [see in GLEANINGS concerning it. I be- 
lieve I know all that any beginner need know about 
bees, and I like to tellit. I sold a swarm of [talians 
list Monday to a woman, and after telling her how 
todo when they swarm,I gave her two copies of 
GLEANINGS, and she seemed surprised that there 
should be papers devoted exclusively to bee culture. 
And when I began bee-work, fourteen years ago, [ 
did not know there was such a paper in the world. I 
bad the bee fever in its worst form, and I wanted to 
ask hundreds of questions, and there was no one to 
answer me. I amin favor of astandard hive. Will 


it be the Simplicity? Two days ago I sent toyou for 





ington, illustrates the point. 
| a picture of the Simplicity hive as it is made 


give them. I think the better way will be 
for them to write directly to you,and you 
‘an reply. Wesend the copy of the A BC 
book, so that you may be well posted in re- 
gard to the questions they will be likely to 
ask. I am very glad you arein favor of a 
standard hive, and itseemsto me the Sim- 
plicity bids fair to become a standard — or, 
at least, to a great extent; for almost all hive 
manufacturers are now furnishing either 
the Simplicity hive, or a hive on the general 
plan of the Simplicity, but perhaps with 
Even our 
friends who have so long adhered to the 
closed-end Quinby frame are now, at least 


| some of them, adopting a hive that is, so far 


as dimensions are concerned, externally and 
internally, the Simplicity exactly. The hive 
noticed in this number, from O. J. Hether- 
Below we give 


by friend Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. : 





SIMPLICITY HIVE AS MADE BY FRIEND VIALLON. 


Our friends willnotice that friend V.makes 
a bottom-board different from the cover; 
that is, it has only cleats on it, back and 
front. My objection to this is, that in our 
locality it leaves an opening for toads to’ get 
under, and we do not want any such chaps 
under our hives. If we close up this open- 
ing we shall have a bottom so near like a 
cover that I have thought it best to make 
them exactly alike,so they may be inter- 
changeable. Aside from the bottom-board, 
the bevel to exclude rain, on the upper edge 
of the hive,is a little different from ours. 
The front and back are just as we make 
them, but the sides are rabbeted, instead of, 
beveled. The question has frequently been 
asked me why | don’t have the Simplicity 
cevers and upper stories sit on to each other 
with a plain rabbet, as box covers are often 
made. My objection to this in place of the 
bevel is that there would then bea chance 
forthem to stick together; whereas, with 
our arrangement there can be no sticking, 
even if there should be some variation in 
hives and covers, 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO MAKING FDN, 
AM using one of your 6-inch mills, and it is just 
ct going nicely. I had trouble at first, as the rolis 
were rough; but now it goes well. I am using 
the original 9-inch mill I got of you some time ago; 
have not had any complaint about the bees not 
working it out. I have about 1000 combs of fdn. 
built out from it, and perfect. I use a table to the 9- 
inch; lay a sheet On straight, and it goes through 
straight. I have not had to adjust the rolls for a 
long time. They are always ready. I dip the thin 
edge in cool water before entering between the 
rolls, and they don’t stick. I use soap root boiled 
down, then thinned about as I think right, and I 
have no sticking to the rolls. The secret is, that I 
fit a piece of woud *{ inch over the top roll, whole 
length, with pieces of sponge so fastened that they 
brush the upper roll, and take the moisture, and 
hold it so the top roll is always wet. Could you in- 
corporate a long brush instead of the sponge, to 
bear on the top of the top roll, to take the water and 
hold it to keep the top roll always wet? The trouble 
has generally been with me, with the top roll. It 
would get dry before the sheet was through. I use 
an easel for holding two sheets near the stove, on an 
incline, thick end down, and nearest to the stove. It 
will soften fast enough to make lively work for two 
to run the mill. I put on a dozen or two sheets at a 
time, and a good heat, especially if the weather is 
cool. The dipping-boilers don’t need divisions. I 
took mine out. The bottom of the boilers should be 
smaller than the top, so that, when through dipping, 
we can place the boiler on the stove to heat the wax, 
then let it cool; and when cool, take it out and re- 
move any sediment at the bottom. A little hot wa- 
ter at the bottom of the dipping-boiler prevents cak- 
ing at the bottom, and keeps wax in condition for 
dipping longer. 
Wax is high and scarce. 
San Francisco. 
More rain; ground soaked; bees swarming. 
Napa City, Cal., Apr. 12, 1884. J. D. ENAs. 


Friend kK. uses the soap root, which is 
natural to his region. We have used soap 
bark and a great many other lubricators, 
but now prefer common starch. Very like- 
ly a row of sponges, or a brush along the top 
roll, to keep it lubricated, would be a good 
idea. The suggestions in regard to having 
the dipping - tanks made tapering may bea 
good one; but we always pour out the wax, 
instead of allowing it to cool in these tanks. 
—The objection to putting in thumb-screws 
to adjust the thickness of the fdn. is, that 
the hands would be all the time turning 
gthem.—Friend E., we think you very fortu- 
nate indeed if you can get wax from 273 to 
30 cts. We are glad to get it for 33 cash or 
35 trade; and for very nice clear cakes of 
bright yellow, we would pay 35 cts. cash. 


I paid 27% and 30 cts. in 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES; DOES FDN. PAY IN BROOD- 
FRAMES? 
I stilithink the best reversing device is like the 
sample I sent you some time ago, to slip on top and 
bottom bar like a lidon a Peet cage, But after be- 





ing said what there has been, I have decided to wait 
till the problem is better solved. However, I am 
satisfied a reversible frame has decided advantages 
for raising comb honey. ! should like to know how 
you turn a Simplicity hive over, without letting the 
rain runinat the bevels. I turned one over and 
cut grooves in the lower ends: fastened frames in: 
turned back and put acrate on top of bottom-bars, 
and it worked well enough; but I fear it is getting to 
be too much fixing, and perhaps the reversing de- 
vices are too. However, itis a good way in having 
foundation built out. And, by the way, how is it 
that, while we are fussing with fdn., feeders, etc., 
there are those who use them little, and certainly 
their reports year after year show that they are 
making their business pay? G. M. Doolittle says he 
has never used 10 lbs. of fdn. in brood-frames. 

Marshallville, O., April 15. C. WECKESSER. 

It is true, friend W., that if you turn a 
Simplicity hive over, the rain will run in at 
the joints; but for that matter, a great 
many use hives tiered up one above another, 
sitting squarely on each other without any 
bevels at all to keep the water out. If friend 
Doolittle says he has never used 10 Ibs. of 
fdn. in brood-frames, I should say that he 
has never accomplished nearly what he 
might do. Perhaps it may be explained in 
this way: That he has plenty of nice brood- 
combs trom year to year, and therefore has 
no occasion to have new ones built. He 
does not sell bees, as we do, you know. If 
friend D. were commencing with half a doz- 
en colonies, and wished to build up to 100 or 
more, my opinion is, that he could afford to 
use fdn. for brood-apartments, even if it 
cost him $2.00 per lb. Of course, he or any 
one else has a right to a different opinion, if 
he chooses. 


HONEY-DEW FROM PEACH-LEAVES. 

April 4th my bees worked on the young peach 
limbs and leaves; again on the 9th; the day was 
cloudy, with gentle north wind. The bees worked 
very busily all day on peach-leaves, almost neglect- 
ing black and red haw, both of which are now in full 
bloom, and not far away. Was it honey-dew? I 
never saw the like before. Last year I took lessons 
in bee-keeping from your old friend Daniel Kepler. 

ARCH. A. MOORE. 

Hubbard City, Texas, April 11, 1884. 

I suppose it was honey-dew, friend M. 
Did you look carefully to see if there were 
any aphides on or about the leaves? If 
there were none, we shall have to conclude 
it was an exudation of another kind, from 
the leaf itself. 


GRANULATED SUGAR FOR FEEDING BEES. 

On page 140 [see you recommend granulated su- 
gar for feeding. If itis intended to be stirred into 
honey, for any benefit it will be to the bees, from ex- 
perience I would as soon have so much sand. The 
sugar will not dissolve, and will be found at the bot- 
tom of the hive. W. P. TAYLOR. 

Fitzroy Harbor, Oat., Can., Feb. 26, 1884, 

Friend T., are ye not a little positive in 
your remarks? I know that bees do some- 
times lick out the honey, and let the sugar 
crumble to the bottom; but this has been 
the exception rather tnan the rule with 
us, and we have used it largely. Perhaps 
you are not aware that bees will often sub- 
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sist on granulated sugar alone, without any 
water or any thingelse; and after it has rat- 
tled to the bottom of the hive they will 
sometimes lick it up. You can satisfy your- 
self of this by confining the bees to their 
hives, so they can not carry it away, and you 
can also watch a bee while he eats up a dry 
grain of sugar. Of course, some water in a 
sponge near by greatly facilitates the progress 
of working up dry sugar; but it is rather 
late in the day to declare that it is worth no 
more than so much sand. 








FRIEND DUFE’S EXTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS IN HIS 
CIRCULAR, 

I forgot to addin my circular, that those reports 
of 300, 400, 500, and 1000 Ibs. I found in GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, edited by A. 1. Root, of Medina, Ohio. 
I had “orter’’ give my authority, I ** ’spect.” 

Flat Ridge, Ohio, March 6, 1884. A. H. DUFF. 

Perhaps so, friend D.; but the statements 
in GLEANINGS were not intended to convey 
the idea that anyone could do it any season. 
They were simply reports indicating what a 
powerful colony of bees might do under ex- 
tremely favorable circumstances, with a 
heavy flow of honey. Very likely GLEAN- 
INGS should give reports with more qualifi- 
cation and explanation than it has done, and 
perhaps we had better be a little more care- 
ful in this line all around. 





TALKING TO SOME PURPOSE. 

I have earned a dollar in getting the few subscrib- 
ersI have. If there is any value in talk, perhaps I 
talked too much; but I don’t know; not much used 
to the business of canvassing for papers. But I 
made quite a long speech the other day before the 
officers of the County Agricultural Society, to get 
the premium raised on honey. The premium has 
been $1.00 for best, 50 cents for second. I got it 
raised to $5.00 for first on comb honey, $3.00 for sec- 
ond, and $2.00 for third; the same on extracted. 
That speech enabled me to get one subscriber for 
GLEANINGS, E. C. HUBBARD. 

Water Valley, N. Y., April 11, 1884. 

Well, friend 11., if you got the premiums 
raised from 50 cents and a doliar up to two, 
three, and five dollars, I should think that 
your talking amounted to something, any 
way. Perhaps it isa good suggestion toa 
good many of us, to look after this matter of 
fairs and premiums. 


ITALIAN BEES IN MANITOBA. 

From the hive of bees you expressed to me last 
July I got 60 lbs. of very fine comb honey. I did not 
send for the upper story, for I didn’t think I would 
need one the first season. I made a box the same 
size of the hive, and two inches higher, and put the 
eXtra frame you sent with the bees, in the box. The 
bees built comb in both sides of the frame. I win- 
tered them in a pit with ventilating-pipe up through 
thecenter. I reported my bees tothe Free Press the 
same date of this letter, asking the editor to send 
you the paper with report. At this date my bees are 
in good condition—one colony of Italians in Simplic- 
ity hive, and one colony of blacks in box hive. 

JOHN HEMSWORTH. 

Whitewood, Manitoba, March 25, 1884. 

FRIEND H.’S REPORT. 
I kept bees two seasons in Manitoba, and one in 


the Northwest. Through carelessness and misman- 
agement I have not increased my stock very much. 





My bees started to work on the blossoms of the soft- 
maple, in the valley of Pipestone Creek, about the 
20th of April, and they worked all through May on 
the blossom of willows. July and August are the 
best months for honey, when the prairie tlowers are 
in bloom. I got only 161bs. of honey trom one hive of 
black bees, and 60 Ibs. from one hive of Italians. I 
have not wintered Italian bees yet; but if they stand 
the winter as well as the biacks, I will make report 
inthe spring. The Italians were sent me by express 
from Medina, O., and I received them on the 13th of 
July. They were eight days on the road, and they 
carried in pollen and honey in two hours after they 
were liberated. They are much larger than the 
black bees, and can reach the honey in the prairie- 
flowers better. Manitoba honey, for quality and fla- 
vor, I don’t think can be surpassed. 


HONEY-CROP OF CANADA FOR 1880, AS PER CENSUS. 
Inclosed please find the honey-crop of Canada, as 
given in the last census, in which you will notice 
Manitoba, 1080 lbs., which is not so bad for so cold a 
ciimate and a new country. Wa. MOWBRAY. 


Sarnia, Ont., Can., April 1, 1884. 
LBS. 





Primnee MOWOrd IGIANA, 2... ccccecccscccescceece 14,945 
PPO abo 8 cs 5bksccdvsiciekovalcssivcs tse Sue 
Se ONIN ssc a oss bus oe adds WUE EORL Sines 78,203 
Me ls isch dices wound dicey eiten ennbiennn 6a 559,024 
ie dr 1d ne wan geak nance nene- eh Aennn ck 1,197,628 
SE Eee 080 
British Columbia 365 
po SS er are Pn ne -— 

Or 937 tons, 1745 Ibs. 1,875,745 


Did you ever! Even Manitoba, that some 
of the friends have asked about, inquiring 
whether bees could be kept there at all, has 
given 1080 lbs. Since my visit to Canada 
Jast fall, I have a great deal more respect for 
the brethren over there than I used to have. 
It does us good to stir around among people 
a little, you see. 


FRIEND MUTH AND THE FLOOD. 

I was away from home during two weeks of our 
flood, knowing above high-water mark was my own 
location; and when reaching home I landed per ca- 
nal-boat behind my house, the only inlet to the city 
atthetime. It wasa trying time, which a number 
of my fellow-citizens will surely remember. I gave 
my bees a good overhauling in February, when I 
found allin splendid condition, in spite of our 24° 
below zero. Those of my stands were strongest 
which had their entrance open their entire width. 

Cincinnati, O., March 12, 1884. Cc. F. Mourn. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM TEXAS. 

Last year gave us a short honey-crop; and, asa 
consequence, many bees in old gums starved out. 
I have 155 colonies in good condition, carrying in 
pollen, and breeding rapidly. In this country we 
have neither spring dwindling nor winter troubles. 
I use the Simplicity hive and the tiering-up system. 
I took last year 4500 Ibs. extracted honey. of excel- 
lent quality. I sell extracted at 10 cts. People in 
the country here will pay no more for nice comb 
honey than for extracted. W. A. MCPHAIL. 

Galiinas, Texas, March 6, 1884. 


HOW TO FEED CANDIED HONEY. 

My bees are allalive and healthy so far. I pre- 
pared them for winter last fall by reducing them to 
4, 5, and 6 frames, according to the strength of the 
colony, leaving them 7 or 8 Ibs. of coffee A sugar 
each, besides what honey they had. I think they 
had 15 or 20 lbs. each. Some of them have been out 
of honey for about a month, and I am now feeding 
candied honey on top the frames, which is the best 
way to feed that | have ever found. 

Cicero, Ind., March 11, 1884. 





ELIAS BERG. 
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MOVING BEES TO CATCH THE BASSWOOD BLOOM. 
Friend Root:—‘ have read every article published 
in GLraninGs upon the above subject, and I wish 
to say that we have a field for basswood that is un- 
surpassed by any in the country, located on a rail- 
road running north and south. Last year I saw 
tons of honey going to waste, and hundreds of 
trees, and not a bee to be seen on them. My boy 
broke off branches, and at times shook drops of 
honey from them. The hills here are a bright gold- 
en hue for three or four weeks, beginning about the 
Ist of July. Weare about 125 miles north of Kan- 
sas City, and I would like to correspond with some 
of the bee-keepers in that section between this and 
the time of the honey-harvest. There are but few 
bees kept here, and some object to their being kept, 
because of their getting in the timber and inducing 
people to cut it down; but bees can be, and are, 
kept allthe same. Bees need not be hauled more 
than one mile from the railroad to the timber. 
FILLING EDGES OF SECTIONS SO AS TO AVOID 
PROPOLIS. 


It is my opinion, that if the edges of sections are 


filled as all woods are that are to be finished, as fur- 


niture, etc., bees would not be very likely to cover | 


them with propolis. Being an old hand in that line, 
I can tell you just how it is done,or how I am doing 
my own. For filling, take equal parts of linseed oil 
—either raw or boiled, but raw is better for every 
thing — benzine or turpentine, and Japan varnish; 
and to each quart of mixture add 4% lb. wax or par- 
afline. Now add any kind of pulverized starch until 
you havea thick paint. Now place the sections so 
that the edges of 500 can be brushed over with a 
good bristle brush about one-third or one-half worn. 
When the filling begins to look as though it were 
drying, or looks as though the oil had been ab- 
sorbed, take a piece of burlap and rub all the sur- 
plus off; and as you rub off, rub the filling in; then 
let them dry. The time and expense is but a trifle; 
any one can do the work, if careful. It is important 
to dothe rubbing off at the proper time, and the 
time depends upon the weather and the Japan. Aft- 
er dry (next cay or so), if a coat of shellac varnish, 
made of bleached shellac, 2% Ibs. to a gallon of alco- 
hol (or cheaper, wood alcohol), is added, all the edges 
will have a fine appearance; or if soiled, can be 
cleaned without any trouble. A. COLLINS. 

Milton, Mo., April 16, 1884. 

Your suggestion is a valuable one, friend 
C.; but I am inclined to think. that rubbing 
on boiled linseed oil with perhaps a little 
varnish with it would be sufficient. If the 
bees tind the surface smooth and waxy al- 
ready. I do not believe they would attempt 
to put any thing on it; and if they did, the 
linseed oil would give the surface enough of 
an oily nature to prevent the propolis from 
sticking. 1 have oiled woodwork where it 
was exposed to the bees so that the propolis 
would readily cleave off. It cleaves off pret- 
ty well from the glossy sides of the enamel 
sheets, and I presume a very little oil would 
make it so it would not stick at all. In re- 
gard to the appearance of the edges of the 
sections, would customers fancy a filled 
edge? I should want to see it tried before 
deciding. 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 
I mail you with this a sample of alsike-clover seed 
of our own raising. I have 14% bushels for sale. It 


was the honey-plant par excellence here this season. 
Five colonies and their increase gave over 1000 lbs. 
of surplus honey, and more than half of it came 
from five acres of alsike. It bloomed profusely and 
continuously for over three weeks; and while it 
lasted, the bees worked on it exclusively and in 
preference to the abundant white clover in the pas- 
tures. Walking over the pastures one would scarce- 
ly see a bee; but on going into the alsike patch, you 
would seem to be in the midst of a swarm. 

Urbana, O., Feb. 2, 1884. Joun C, BARNETT. 

Perhaps I may remark, that we have a 
| large stock of — nice clean alsike-clover 
' seed on hand at the present writing, at the 
| old standard price of $10 per bushel. Our 
| trade this year has amounted to hundreds of 
| bushels, and yet the supply of the seed is not 
| sufficient to bring the price down very ma- 
| terially. Jf the bee-keepers wish to raise 
| pasturage for their bees, it seems to me there 
| is no other plant that offers the inducements 
| that alsike does. 

A BEE-CELLAR WITH A SHOP ABOVE IT. 

We were intending to build this summer a stone 
| cellar for wintering bees, and shop above, to be used 
for extracting, ete., in the summer, and a work-shop 
in the winter. Would it suit, or would there be too 
much noise above? Will sand or sawdust, or cheap 
felt, lined in the tloor, deaden the sound enough so 
as not to disturb the bees? W. A. MURKAR. 

Aberdour, Ont., Can., April 7, 1884. 

Friend M., there would be no objection to 
the plan you propose, if you have your hives 
supported entirely on the ground. If the 
supports on which they rest touch any posts 
connected with the floor, the jar of the floor 
would disturb them ; but otherwise you will 
need no extra thickness on the floor above. 








WHITE CLOVER PRODUCING NO HONEY. 

We have nearly a two-hundred acre farm, and | 
intend to sow 22 acres of silverhull buckwheat for 
my own and neighbors’ bees; and if alsike will grow 
and do well here, I shall have a good many acres of 
that intime. I do not want to compel my bees to fly 
3 or 4 miles to carry honey for me. I should think 
honey might be made a_ reasonably sure crop, 
managed in that way. Last year our bees did not 
gei a drop of honey from the white clover. The 
clover was very plentiful all around, but no bees on 
the flowers. Did you ever have such experience? I 
did not get much honey, but the little fellows did 
the best they could. E. B. HOKE. 

Cordova, I1l., April 17, 1884. 

Yes, my young friend, we have seen times 
when the fields were white with the clover- 
bloom, and yet the bees seemed unable to 
find more than enough to barely live on. 
This is not very usual, however; and gener- 
ally before the bloom is gone there comes 4 
sudden change, and honey comes in at least 
pretty fairly. 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF THE CYPRIANS. 

The Cyprian bees are the most valuable we bave 
got. They willnot swarm,if given room enough, 
and will make more honey than the Italians, and 
they will not contrive so many ways to use it up 4s 
the Italians. When our basswood ceases here, the 
Italians rush their brood-rearing to the fullest ex- 
tent, while the Cyprians seem to slacken up and 
raise no more than the little honey and bee-bread 
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they gather will permit. I have got swarms of Ital- | 


jans that had 150 lbs. the middle of last July that I | 
shall have to feed through April, while Cyprians 
that had the same amount have nearly all of it now; | 
and, at the same time, are the fullest of bees, and 
every one is bent on self-defense. A. W. CHENEY. 

Kanawha Falls, W. Va., Mar. 24, 1884. 

Friend C.,our experience has been that 
the Cyprians and Holy- Lands are more apt 
to rear brood out of season than the Italians. | 
Surely you can not mean thata single swarm 
of bees has consumed 150]bs. since last July. 
They must have been monstrous swarms, or 
else you bave made a mistake of a hundred 
pounds or so. 

QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY. 

The five last queens I got from you last season 
turned out allright but one. I introduced her toa 
colony successfully, but, lo and behold! she never 
laid an egg after I got her. Now, what do you sup- | 


pose was the matter with her? I kept her for seven | 
weeks. Some days she looked longer than others, | 
and I was sure, almost, che was going to make a 
start, but she did not. The colony would keep 
building queen-cells. 1 gave them a frame of brood , 
several times to keep the colony from running | 
down, 80 at the end of seven weeks I had to pinch | 
her head off and give them another one. 

FERTILIZATION OF THE QUEEN - BEE ; SOME MORE 

* FACTS IN THE MATTER. 

I was very much interested in the observations of 
J. S. Hughes, in March GLEANINGS, page 160, of 
drones congregating in large numbers in the air, to 
which queens resort to become fertilized; but they 
sometimes become fertilized without going very far 
from the apiary. I sawa queen mating with a drone 
last season about 1 o'clock in the afternoon, not 
ore than 15 feet above the ground, so you see I 
had a good chance to see proceedings. Their abdo- 
mens were together; they seemed to be pulling in 
opposite directions until they became separated, 
und arose outof sight. I was attracted by the noise 
of the drone, for it was a very still day, so I believe 
they often become fertilized sometimes very near 
home, when drones are flying pretty thick. 

SOME KIND WORDS IN CLOSING. 

While lam bothering you with this letter, for I 
presume you have bundreds to read, I must say I 
admire the Home readings very much. They are 
like manna to the soul. I always save them for 
Sunday reading. There is always some encourage- 
ment in them—something to lift us upward and on- 
ward. They willreach hundreds who never enter a | 
church of any kind. They will be like bread cast 
upon the water. Goon, my brother, go on; you will | 
at last win the well-fougbt day when you come to 
cross the swelling flood. W. J. SAUNDERS. 

Meaford, Ontario, Can., March 21, 1884. 

We have occasionally a queen such as you 
describe, friend B., or sometimes they won’t 
commence laying in spring ; and I have seen 
them increase in size until they looked like 
a queen in the height of the season. One) 
such queen commenced laying after I had 
put her into a large thrifty colony, but would 
notin a nucleus where she was. Of course, 
lt would be our loss, for we do not want you | 
to pay for any queen that never laid an egg. | 
—laim very much obliged to you, my good | 
friend, not only for the facts you furnish, 
but for your concluding kind words. 1 have | 


tried to do the will of the Master, but often 
feel sad to think 1 do it so poorly amid the 
constantly increasing array of busy cares. 
Do not forget to pray for me. 


|; SOME WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT FROM FRIEND 


PARSHALL. 

It has been a long time since I have been to see 
you. The first of last August I wrote up a good let- 
ter for Blasted Hopes; and after I got it finished I 
was ashamed to complain, and tore itup. The first 
of August I had not got a single pound of honey, 
nor had a swarm of bees; the 15th I had my first 


| swarm, and by the 15th of Sept. I had taken 1(00 Ibs. 


comb honey, and five 22-gallon barrels of extracted. 


| Our Sunday-school still lives, and is doing well with 


such a poor tool as I for superintendent. 

Now for some of my troubles. The 9th of Decem- 
ber we lost our only daughter, 16 years old. She had 
“walked with God” for three years, “ and was not, 


| for God took her.’”’ Ohwhat a vacant place there is 


in our family! But Christ is with us, and is precious. 
My prayer is, that God may bless you and all the 


| boys and girls who are helping you. Your brother 


in Christ, 
Skidmore, Mo., April 21, 1884. 
Friend P., you will always prosper, not 
only with bees, but with the Sunday-school, 


JAMES PARSHALL. 


just so long as you keep that hopeful spirit, 


and do not forget to trust God. May God 
help you in your afiliction from the death of 
your loved one, and may you be enabled to 
still say, ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will L 
trust in him.” 


WHAT SHALL WE USE FOR BEE-FEED? 
Shou!d this reach you in time, will you please state 
in GLEANINGS if you bave any grape (or corn) sugar, 
for feeding bees, and give price? Also please give 


| net cost of a barrel of amber sugar, shipped from 


your place. You would doubtless very much oblige 
a number of your friends by stating if it would be 
better to purchase cheap sugar for spring feeding, 


| or a low grade of extracted boney. 


JOHN BUMGARDNER, JR. 

Kimbolton, O., March 25, 1884. 

Friend B., the ery low price cane 
sugar is now, renders it of little object to use 
either grape or amber sugar. Granniated 
sugar can now be bought by the barrel in 
New York for,8 cents. ‘lhe cheapest amber 
sugar that I knew of is 6 cents, and grape 
sugar is worth 44. We have not kept grape 
sugar for sale for some years, but it can be 
purchased of the Buffalo Grape Sugar Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. While grape sugar, amber 
sugar, and cheap honey may be used safely 
for spring feeding, after the weather is warm 
enough sothe bees can fly, or during’a dearth 
in the summer, I would not use any of'them 


at any season of the year, when there would 


bea likelihood that any of them might re- 
main in the combs for winter use. Granu- 
lated sugar is cheaper than you would be 
likely to get cheap honey, and it is absolute- 
ly safe wintering, while these other things 
are not. Iloney stored in the combs, and 


/sealed up during the clover and basswood 


bloom, is perhaps as safe as granulated sugar, 
althéugh I do not consider it any better. 








A SUBSTITUTE FOR SMOKE IN HANDLING BEES. 
I have been looking up something in place of 
smoke for the bees. I have used a drug instead for 
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the last three years, and found it to be better and 
nicer. I will give it to my bee-friends to use. It is 
my Owu recipe and no patent. Oil of wintergreen. 
Try and get the genuine article, and I will guaran- 
tee it answers as well as smoke. I put two drops on 
my bands, then rub them together, then rub my 
bands on my face. If bees are cross, rub some on a 
cloth and put it on top of the combs, and in a short 
time the bees wiil boil out at the front of the hive. 
8S. SPIDLE. 

Raston, Wayne Co., Ohio, Mar. 20, 1884. 

Well. is not your substitute rather more 
expensive than rotten wood, friend 8.? If I 
am correct, oil of wintergreen, when pure, 
costs a big lot of money; and if you use but 
avery small portion at a time, having so 
costly a drug about will be rather expensive, 
will it not? Weshould be glad of a report 
from some of the friends who feel inclined 
to try the above. 

OUR BUSINESS. 

One of the very evident things just now to any 
one who takes the trouble to observe, is, that a great 
deal of money is being made in ordinary bee-keep- 
ing. Quietly and steadily a majority of those en- 
gaged in it ona proper basis are accumulating a 
competency. This is true of bee-keepers as a class; 
and the fact that men are met with who are appar- 
ently losing ground in the business counts for noth- 
ing as an argument against it. No business is 
known to men in which everybody can succeed, and 
occasionally one is met whose failure is only the 
greater because he had the greater opportunity. 
A, B, C, are doing quite well with their bees; but E 
complains that he is losing money. This proves 
nothing, except that the others understand the bus- 
iness, and E does not. Those who find that bee- 
keeping does not payin these days, need to change 
their stock or remodel their methods; something is 
wrong, and they can not be too prompt in finding 
out what itis. But whatever the trouble may be, 
reader, rest assured that the fault does not lie in the 
business. Fr. HOLTKE. 

Carlstadt, N. J., March 20, 1884. 


REPORT FROM GRAND-RIVER APIARY FOR 1883. 

Icommenced the season with 13 colonies, but not 
as strong as they should have been to give the best 
results; and not being in the best of locations, I did 
not look for much profit. From two Italian queens 
I raised 18,and from my 13 swarms I increased to 
30, and bought 3 for $3 per swarm, furnishing the 
hives myself. In preparing for winter I reduced 
my bees to 28 colonies, and packed them in clover 
chaff. I received about 600 lbs. of extracted honey, 
and 50 lbs. of comb honeyin large frames. I find 
the only way to make bees pay is by economy and 
industry. LUTHER B. KENYON. 

Lyons, Ionia Co., Mich. 


WAY DO BEES SOMETIMES K{LL THEIR QUEENS IN 
THE SPRING? 


Will you please give us achapter in GLEANINGS 
as to the cause of bees killing their own queen in 
the spring? I have lost several that were laying all 
right a month ago. One queen I found in a ball, 
and nearly dead, and a well-developed queen-cell in 
the hive at the time. The others did not start cells 
till the queen was dead. Gro. E. HOVEY. 

Holland, O., April 14, 1884. 

Friend H., there may be several causes 
for this strange behavior. Verhaps your 





hives are too close together, and some of the 
bees had got into the wrong hive. May be 
ro have been moving your hives, or robbing 

as got started in your apiary When our 
bees got badly demoralized by the old spring 
dwindling, they sometimes used to attack 
their queens, and kill them when it seemed 
to me they did it just because they had be- 
come weak and discouraged, and, as poor 
humanity often does, made a bad matter 
worse by cutting off the only hope they had 
of bringing up again. 


POISONOUS HONEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 

This evening I concluded I would go up on the 
mountain-side and see if I could find out from what 
my bees were gathering such enormous quantities 
of pollen. So, putting A BC under my arn, [ be- 
gan scaling the rough and steep mountain. I had 
not gone far before [came upon a perfect mat of 
what is called by the people here, **‘ mountain lau- 
rel,’’ which was just blooming outina purple pea- 
shaped bloom. I saw bees gathering honey from it. 
I turned to page 163 of A BC,and read Dr. Gram- 
mer’s article on poisonous honey. I am troubled 
about what to do. If this is the same laurel he 
speaks of, I will give a description of it. It isa low 
thick bush, with small leaves, in size about like 
black locust, but they are very thick, as it is an ey- 
ergreen. It bears an oblong pod which looks some- 
thing like a bean, or more like a pea. These peas 
mature in the fall; and when hulled they are per- 
fectly red, nearly round, and very hard. It is alto- 
gether different from what we called laurel in Ken- 
tucky. Can some bee-keeping brother tell me what 
it is, and what I should do, in case it yields poison- 
ous honey? Were it not for this trouble, I can not 
see any thing to keep bees from doing well here, as 
we have a great many honey-producing shrubs and 
plants, chief among which are the live-oak, white 
sumac, redbud, Spanish dagger, and the so-called 
**bee-bush,”” which bears a profusion of delicate 
white flowers, very fragrant, and suid to bloom 
afresh after every rain, and I saw them literally 
covered with bees last summer and fall. 

Burnet, Texas, Mar. 26, 1884. C. W. Harpy. 

I shouldn’t be alarmed, friend H.. till [ 
had taken some of this honey from the hives, 
freshly gathered, and made a test of it on 
myself. Take a little taste. If it makes 
you sick, then you may be alarmed; but if 
it produces none of the symptoms mention- 
ed in the A BC book, L shouldn't be troub- 
led about it. Perhaps they do not _ get 
enough of the honey to produce any disa- 
greeable effect. and may be it is not the 
same in all localities. 


HAVING SEVERAL APIARIES LOCATED 4 OR 5 MILES 
APART. 
I have 300 colonies of bees now. All wintered out- 


doors on their summer stands, and [ don’t think I 
ever had bees in better condition at this time of the 
year. I have them in 5 different apiaries, from 4 to 
7 miles from home. I shall start another yard this 
spring, as I think they do better when there are not 
over 50, spring count, ina place. I hire boys to helo 
do the work. We work for extracted honey, and 
have nobody to hive bees on Sunday or any other 
day, except when we are there, once in 8 or 10 days. 
We got 22,000 Ibs. last year, and am looking for 30,000 
this year. EDWIN FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., April 6, 183k. 
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In your price list you say: ‘If the chaff hives are 
well supplied with stores, we hope they will need no 
attention whatever, from the time honey ceases un- 
tilit comes again the next season.” Now,I would 
like to know if it is or is not an established fact, that 
bees are as safe in chaff hives as any other way in 
winter,and summer also. I see you speak of chaff- 
hive apiaries, in A BC book. Do they use the chaff 
hive? if so, do they remove the chaff? In winter do 
you have the upper story full of frames, or not? and 
which story do the bees occupy? 

Brock, Neb., Mar. 22. Mrs. ADDIE I. JOHNSTON. 

We think bees are about as safe in chaff 
hives, all things considered, as anywhere 
else, though I suppose during very severe 
winters they might be saved where kept in 
the cellar, where they would perish outside 
in chaff hives. The chaff is always to re- 
main in the hive, of course, for we need it in 
summer a]most as much as in the winter, to 
protect the walls of the hives from the in- 
tense heat of a July sun. ‘Taking the chaff 
out and putting it back would be altogether 
too much trouble. The bees are always 
wintered in the lower story. If wintered in 
the upper story, we could not protect them 
as we do where they are below. ‘The upper 
story is for surplus honey in summer, and 
to hold the chaff cushion in winter. 





HAVING LETTERS OR FIGURES BUILT IN COMB HONEY. 

I want to give the bee-folks some hints in re- 
gard to having bees make the letters on comb 
honey. Now, so far as I have experimented, I 
am satisfied that it is avery simple thing to have 
the bees make nice raised letters on comb honey, 
and Ihave had some raised nearly one-half inch, 
and they can be seen 100 feet off very plainly. Mine 
are made in Langstroth frames, and are about four 
inches in size. I can’t give my mode of experiment 
for it would be too long, and I don’t think of much 
use. The principle is what [ wish to let them know, 
and here itis: Takea piece of tin, and cut the let- 
ters out, the same as for a brand. Now place the 
tin close up to a card of unfinished comb, and let 
the bees do the rest; andif you do your part witha 
little skill and science, you will be rewarded with as 
tine delicately finished letters as you could wish. 
Now, Mr. oot, if you think this would help friend 
Lawson, Or any one, put it in GLEANINGS. 

C. E. BARBER, 
Langford, Boulder Co., Col., Jan. 24, 1884. 





BROOD-COMBS BUILT ON THIN FOUNDATION. 

Will comb honey built on your thin fdn. havea 
tough center? Do you have any complaints from 
customers? What kind of lubricator do you use? 
llow do you prepare it? W. H. KERR. 

Waynestown, Ind., Mar. 3, 1884. 

We have had no complaint of the tough 
centerin comb honey built on our fdn. for 
several years. The only lubricator we use is 
starch, made just as it is used for starching 
clothes. We get a cheap quality of starch 
by the barrel, that answers just as well as 
any. ‘To make fdn. with the base nearly as 
thin as that of natural comb, we are obliged 
to screw the mill down very close, and roll 
narrow strips, say just wide enough for the 
section box. It is a pretty difficult matter to 
make sheets wide enough for brood-combs, 
With the bases as thin as they should be for 
section boxes. 





Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who have Made 


SEE no “bee talk” in GLEANINGS from Ken- 
it tucky, and feel that this section should have at 
least one representative. I will, with your per- 
mission, submit the following for Blasted Hopes. 
Out of the 10 strong colonies packed in excellent 
winter quarters, but 3 are now alive (just alive, and 
queenless). Two near neighbors, one who had 35, 
lost all, and the other, with 32, has but one colony 
living. Seven miles south of us, on the Cumberland 
River, bees fared better, although several parties 
report severe losses, and all believe it to be a regu- 
lar case of * freeze out,’’ asmany colonies had stores 
enough to winter them through. The only party I 
can hear from who lost none had five colonies in the 
old-style gum, and reports all strong and in good 
condition, which seems to be one point in favor of 
the log gum. However, with all our losses, we are 
not completety discouraged. As for myself, I don’t 
think I could feel thoroughly in the business with- 
out one or two failures. A. T. SHOTWELL. 
Somerset, Ky., March 18, 1884. 





If you want reports of blasted hopes, I will send 
you mine, although my hopes are not really blasted, 
for I have got one colony left out of 6, which is bet- 
ter than some bee-keepers have done in this vicini- 
ty. About the first of last November I packed my 6 
colonies with straw, after Cook’s. plan, putting 3 in 
one box by moving them a foot or so at a time, un- 
til they stood side by side. Feb. 19th they had a fly; 
5 were all right, and one was dead. March 2Ist they 
had another fly, when all were dead but two, one of 
which was queenless and very weak; the other had 
brood and a queen, but was rather weak, so I united 
them without any quarreling Whatever, and they 
now appear to be allright. I have kept bees almost 
a year, and I have come to this conclusion: Bee- 
keeping is a good business, but it would be a great 
deal better if we only knew just how to fix our bees 
in the fall so that we could be sure they would come 
out in healthy condition in the spring. 

HOWARD L. HUTCHINSON, 0—1. 

May, Tuscola Co., Mich., Apr. 11, 1884. 


BLASTED HOPES — BUDDING AGAIN. 

Six years ago I caught the bee fever. A friend 
came to see me with the I X L hive, and gave me a 
few lessons in transferring, and how to care for 
them. We bought 15 or 20 colonies in box hives; 
transferred all but one; divided, spaced off our 
apiary, and took a look at them once a week; got 
about 160 ibs.of honey in the fall; packed them away 
for winter —56 colonies. In the spring we had 55 
empty hives, and one (the box hive) colony of black 
bees. Our ardor had considerably abated. From 
tbat one box hive we have 12 good strong colonies 
this spring. When achild, mother toid meif I lost 
my knife, togo and look for it as near as I could 
recollect where I had it last; and so after reading 
GLEANINGS one year, which a friend had kindly sent 
me,I ordered your ABC book, and from that I 
learned that bee-keeping, to be successful, must be 
followed as any other busine ss — must be madea 
specialty, and looked after more frequently than 
“once a week.” L. F. STODDARD, 
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WHITE CLOVER HONEY AT TEN CENTS PER POUND. | We think in every other respect itis greatly to be 
WE have just received 50 cans of beautiful white- | Preferred to tin of the ordinary thickness. 

&s clover honey, which we offer to any who may want EE ey ih aE SE 
sf it, at aneven 10 cents per pound. The cans are five- 
, gallon iron-jacket, and are all ready to ship any- 
where. There are about 58 Ibs. of honey in each can, 
and 68 cents for the can itself would make $6.48, 
; But to make even change we will ship them to any 
fnicae ¥s address for an even $6.40. The honey is equal to 
Sie 7. any I have ever handled. 


HIVES AND SECTIONS BY EXPRESS. 

Now, friends, look out about ordering heavy goode 
by express; that is, remember that express charges 
are generally awful on any thing weighing 100 Ibs. or 
more. Weare puzzled every day to know whether 
some of you knew what you were doing when you 
said “express” or not; therefore if you are posted 
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<2 If wanted by mail, add 3 cents more for postage. In- | and expect to pay accordingly.” Then you see we 
rae . jurious insects sometimes do a “heap of trouble” | will know exactly what to do. A few days ago, 2 
int Se in a little while, which might be saved if we knew | friend down South made quite a good-sized order, 
Be aS : how to manage; therefore the little book will often- | and said distinctly, ‘*Send them by express.’”’ The 
5 times pay many times its cost in x ttle while. | express charges would have been about $45.00, and 
*. ‘ ero EERTE ENE ; he thanked us with some energy for having disobey- 


ce 4 HOW TO SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED LETTER. 
ey , ed orders, and sent the goods by freight when he 
if < » WHEN you send money by registered letter, put told us by express. 
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expense, changed so asto take this reversible frame. 
The frame, a8 I suspected, is a modification of the 
old Quinby closed-end frame. But this is not closed 
end. It rests on metal corners; will goin just as 
well one side up as dnother. I should really like to 
try handling bees in this hive one season, and I 
think we will put bees in this one to try it. The 
frame is exactly the same as the L. frame. Wide 
frames to hold sections are made in the same way, 
andthe whole arrangement is admirable. We are 
having engravings made, and propose to illustrate it 
fully in our next number. There may be difficulties 
that will develop themselves when we come to work 
it; but there are some very decided advantages in 
it over a suspended frame, aside from this feature 
ofthe frames being reversible. The metal corner 
that the frame rests on is the invention, I am told, 
of our old friend Vandervort, of Sprout Brook, N. 
Y. Friend H. writes that he has used the hive three 
orfouryearspast. 

So far as reports have been received, we judge 
that the matter of wintering has been more favor- 
able than for many years; and if I am correct, there 
are more live bees now in the United States, and 
Canada too, perhaps, than ever before since the 
world began. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


W.H. Pro¢tor, Fair Haven, Vt., sends us a 4-page price list. 
Bees and queens are his specialty. 

J.P. McGregor, Freeland Saginaw Co., Mich., sends a 1-page 
price list; specialty, section boxes and hives. 

H. A. Goodrich, Massey, Hill Co., Texas, gives us prices of 
queens, on a postal card, 

T. L. Thornton, Dividing Ridge, Ky., sends out a 1-page circu- 
lar; specialties, honey-extractors, hives, and sections. 

b. P. Barber & Co., Colebrook, Ashtabula Co., O., send out a 
!2-page price list of general Ce ag and jon inting. 

J.S. Holeombe & Co., Lambertville, N. J., send out a 4-page 
circular, mostly of poultry; hives, bees, queens, on last page. 

k. F Smith, Smyrna, Chenango Co., N. Y, sends out a 10-page 
price list. Friend 8. furnishes supplies in general; and among 
them, kegs for extracted honey, 

The Ber in Fruit-box Co., Berlin Heights, O., send out anoth- 
er circular in regard to their sections made by slicing instead 
ot sawing. Although we can hardly agree fully, that they are 
is nice as nics ly sawn sections, yet as their customers seem to 
be well pleased with them, and‘as the price is less, no doubt 
they will meet with a good sale. If you are in doubt in regard 
to the matter, you can get a sample thousand for only $4.00. 

S.C. Perry, Portiand, Ionia Co., Mich., sends out an instrue- 
tive 4-page price list; specialty, bees in brood by the thou- 
sand, Friend P, has a table of prices of worker bees by the 
thousand. The first week in May, 60 cents per 1000. Then they 
co down 5 ets. less each week unt'l the Ist of July, when they 
are offered for only 18 cts. per 1000. Just think of that, friends! 
a whole thousand of yellow-winged worker bees for only 18 c.! 
Friend P., somebody will send you just 18 c. in a letter, for 1000 
bees, then what are you going te dot Send them by mail and 
pay postage? I guess it could be done, if they don’t hatch out 
on the way, and die before they get there. 

Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton sends out a supplement to her 1884 cir- 
cular; and Iam sorry to say that it has its old bitterness to- 
ward almost all the other brethren and sisters in the bee busi- 
ness. So sone as she persists in her extravagant prices for the 
things she sells, and her persistent declarations that bee-jour- 
nals and supply-dealers in general are trying to injure her, we 
can not recommend anybody to patronize her. A great many 
papers have declined to receive her advertisements; but as she 
sends some sort of an equivalent for the money she receives, 
other papers think it right to insert them. 


“SMARYLAND SECTION (0.3 


54x54 x2 } 50 
51, x big x 17%, 5 PET MS45 


44 x4yx2 
4% x id x 17%} Per M$4.00 


44¥x4¥ x14 . 
an x 4k x li } Per M$3.50 


If SELECTED, add 50 cts, 
per thousand. 
Address C,H. LAKE, Secty. 
P. O. Box 883, Baltimore, Md. 


Send 5cent stamp for samples, Discount 
of 50 cts per 1,000 on 10,000 lots all of one size 























Position Wanted. 


Salary or snare. 
THREE YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
Best References. 
SAMUEL A. MILLER, 
9 28 Carteret St., WOODSIDE, NEWARE, N. J. 
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The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At present the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is,46 00; 100, $55.00. 

To parties liviog ata great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nozzles—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one fora large stream. We consider them a 
great acquisition. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 








CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the Keystone Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in the rooms of the Y. M.C, 
A. in Scranton, May 13, 1884, at 10 0’clock. Interest- 
ing subjects will be discussed. All are invited to at- 
tend. GEO. H. COLVIN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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318 GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. May 





I WILL MAIL YOU 


My 20- Page Price List 


Italian, Cyprian, “oud. Holy-Land Bees, 


Nuclei Colonies, Queens, and Apiarian Supplies, by 
sending ne your address on a postal. 
9d H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


OUR OFFER 


in GLEANINGS of April 15, to send a sample thousand 
of our sliced sections for $4.00 will extend only till 
the 10th of May. We are making 


FIRST-CLASS SECTIONS, 
and can not afford to sell them at third-class prices. 
$4.50 per 1000 is the regular price for the 44x4144x1%. 
Send for circular and prices. BERLIN FRUIT- BOX 
Co., Berlin sharers: Ohio. 9d. 








GREETING. 

To my many old customers and the public: Iam 
giad to announce that I am again to the front in the 
manufacture and sale of all desirable kinds of comb 
foundation. Wholesale and retail poeee on applica- 
tion, ,ELLIS, 

Canajohar ie, N. ¥. 


_ ENGINES! 


All sizes, and ened" Descriptive circular free. 
. H. TOWNSEND. Agent, 
8-04. Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
adant’s or Factory, wholesale and retail, 
See advertisement in another column. 
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Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Ot CONQUERED.—All summer long it 
been “ which and t’other’’ with me and the 
Cyprian colony of bees I have — but at last 1 am 
*boss.”” Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If 
you want lots of smoke just at the right time, geta 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. Respectfully, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Mess. Bingham & Hetherington:— 

DEAR SiR,.—I received those Smokers in good or- 
der, and am much pleased with them, and the im- 
provements, over the old ones. They can not fail 
to please ange customers. Thanks for promptness. 





Yours truly,— J. M. HIBBARD. 
Athens, Ohio, April 21, 1884. 
PRICES: 

By mail, postpaid. 
Doctor Smoker (wide shield)........... 3% inch, $2 ° 
Conqueror Smoker (wide shield). . 3 17 
Large Smoker (wide shield).. sancti 1d 1 50 
Extra Smoker (wide shield)............2 " 1 25 
ge ap 2 “ 1 00 
Little Wonder Smoker................. ER 65 


Bingham & Hethering’n Honey-Knite 2” * 16 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address T. F. BINGHAM, P. M., or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


9tfdb ABRONIA, MIC fain 





TALIAN AND CYPRIAN BEES and QUEENS, 
by the colony. nucleus, and pound. Address 


| with bees by the pound. 
| Two-pound colonies with a 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred From Select Mothers, and 


Mated with Choice Drones. 
This last point a specialty. No bees by the pound, 
no nuclei; no full colonies for sale. Caged queens 
by mail at rates given in A. Fk Root’s price list. 


Address Dr. J. A. GUNN, 
9-14db Casky, Christian Co., Ky. 





JAMES B. MASOX, 


MECHANIC FALLS, ME., 


would be pleased so send his illustrated catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies, consisting of every thing need- 
ed by the practical bee-keeper, to all interested in 
bees. Choice breed, pure Italian bees, and full colo- 
nies, a specialty. Comb Foundation of a superior 
quality. Send for sample. _Sttdb 


_A Large Stock of the Leading <M arie- 


ties at Low Rates. 


Heer a ROSES 
AS WELL AS 1-YEAR-OLD PLANTS. 








-| Catalogues and Prices on application. 


F. HAHMAN, 
Harongate Lane, dei, Pa, 


DID YOUR BEES DIE? 


Stock up your combs, before they are spoiled, 
I can ship them safely. 
choice tested queen, 
$4.75. or bees in any shape Feng 
DID THEY WINTEK ? Make’em pay. Make 
your own foundation. Machines on hand ready to 
ship at $3.75. See my circular. Discounts on large 


orders. OLIVER FOSTER, 
9tfdb sr.’ Vv panes, Linn, Oo. -» IOWA. 
1884. 1884, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Untested Queens a Specialty ! 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens in their highest 
type of purity and excellence. Rred from the eggs 
in full colonies. One hundred per cent of our un- 
tested queens are purely mated. Queens will be 
ready to ship Aprillst. No new races of bees in my 
apiary, nor will be. Send for circular. Untested 
queens, $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen; 3-frame nuclei, 


$4.00 each with untested queen. 
T. S. HALL, 
9a Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


TALIAN BEES Full colonies with import: 
s ed or home-bred queens, 

nuclei, or by the pound, cheap. Also wide 
frames = tin se sg te Hives, Smokers. 


Crates,etce. £. 4. GAS Decatur, Macon Co., Til. 9d 








100 COLONIES. also IMPORTED 
B TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS. 





Stidb OTTO ELEINOW, Detroit (Opp. Fort Wayne), Mich. 


Bees by the lb., etc.. for sale. Write for prices. 
F.L. WR IGHT, PLAINFIELD, MICH. 











